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For the Companion. 
A BITTER NIGHT. 
I do not suppose it is possible to say anything 
new upon the subject of intemperance. The list of 


crimes and suflering growing out of it embraces | 


every form of woe that can touch mankind; but 
the varied experience repeats itself over and over 
again. So, when we hear of crime of any kind, 
the outgrowth of intemperance, we say,— 

“Oh, we have heard or seen cases just 
like this before. It is nothing new.” 

But whether new or not, each case, after 
all, has a certain interest in it for us. We 
are as much shocked and disgusted on en- 
tering the squalid home of a drunkard as if 
it was the only home of the kind in the 
land. We areas much touched at the bruis- 
es on the pale face of one 
drunkard’s wife, or the 
broken limbs and cower- 
ing terror of his children, 


as if there were not hun- 
dreds of women = and 
children bearing the 


same torture, and utter- 
ing the same protest. 

The true sketch I give 
you here, T heard a few 
days ago from the lips of 
James Myers, one of the 
children mentioned in it, 
and Tam 
happy to add, an estima- 
ble and intelligent citi 
zen. 

“IT was a boy about 
seven,” he said, ‘and 
had a sister, five years 
old, and a little brother 
of two, when our moth- 
er died. My father was 
a very intemperate man. 
I think his habits, and 
the harshness which 
grew out of them, broke 
my mother’s heart, for I 
always remember her 
with a fixed look of mis- 
ery on her pale, patient 
face. 

“We lived in a lonely 
hut on the Mississippi, at least five miles from any 
neighbor. My father was a woodchopper, and as 
at that time the steamboats did not burn coal, as 
they do now, he sold every cord of wood he chopped, 
at high prices. 


who is now, 


“T can’t say how the money went, for we were 
miserably poor, without the commonest neces- 
saries of life. Often would mother get up of a 
hitter cold night, and pile dried moss upon us. 
Not a warm covering, certainly, but we had little 
beside it to keep us from freezing. 

“Mother had always been delicate, but one hard 
winter she took to her bed. She was often sick, 
and we did not think this was more than one of 
her ordinary attacks of sickness. Father was 
drinking harder than ever. I had the cooking to 
do, small as T was, while mother was sick, and I 
lived in deadly terror of having father throw a pot 
of boiling water over me, which he was always 
threatening to do if the food did not exactly suit 
him. 

Often and often I heard him curse mother, and 
order her to get up and cook his dinner, for he 
wasn’t going to put up with the slops the dirty brat 
gave him. 

“She would stagger to her feet and move around 
until the cough took her, and then I’ve seen her 
drop flat on the floor and lie there panting, with 
blood pouring from her mouth. I can’t say that I 
ever saw him lay violent hands on her but once, 
and then she did not know it. 

“Ah, poor, blessed mother! So patient and gen- 
tle, with never a hard word for her tyrant, and 
always a tender, loving smile for us—a smile that 
I think she still wears among the angels! 

“One night father was out at the landing where 
a boat had stopped to take in wood, and the chil- 
dren and mother were all asleep. He had beaten 
me severely that evening, and my limbs ached so 
that I could not sleep. I knew, too, that he would 
get a fresh supply of whiskey from the boat, and 
would perhaps come in, as he often did, a mad- 
man, and my heart quaked at the prospect. Sud- 
denly my mother called to me loudly, and in a 
Strange voice,— 

«James, James, come here!’ 


“T jumped up and ran to her. She was half- 
| sitting up, and there were bright red spots on her 
cheeks. Her eyes looked wild, and her voice, 
| usually very low, was raised and excited. 
“What do you want, mother?” T asked. 
“She grasped my hand. 


‘Promise me, swear to 
me, James, that you will never touch 
liquor!’ 










and her manner was 


‘‘Her words came so fast, 
so strange, that I felt frightened. 

““*Yes, mother, yes, I promise you,’ I said. 

«Get on your knées there!’ and she pushed me 


down. ‘Now say after me, “O my God, I pray 
that I may fall dead if I ever touch liquor!”’ 

“TI repeated the words, and she continued, in the 
same excited manner, ‘It’s better you should be 
dead, better for you and everybody else, than to 
have the poison creep and creep through your veins 
till it reaches your heart, and turns you into a 
brute, and then creep to your brain, and turn you 
into a madman!’ 

“She gasped for breath, and lay back on the 
pillow. When she spoke again, it was in her 
usual quiet voice. 

“<T’'m almost out of his reach now, Jamie; but 
be good to the little ones. 
me, my 


Fear has passed from 
child; but remember—remember’—— 
“She did not finish her sentence. 
sudden gush of blood from her lips, and she never 
spoke again. I knew nothing of death, and T had 
been accustomed to these sudden hemorrhages. 
As she lay on her pillow, with her eyes half: closed, 
as she usually slept, I saw nothing unusual in her 


There was a 


off in a placid slumber. I wet a towel and wiped 
her lips, and then crept back to my own pallet. 








cursing loudly before he reached the door. He 
was evidently in his worst mood, and I jumped 
up as he stumbled over the threshold. 

“ ‘Hallo! he shouted. ‘I want my supper right 
off. Stir about! Come! 
you're not lively’ 

“T ran towards the shelf where his supper had 
been placed, but he staggered forward and kicked 
me down. He was a large, powerful man, and 
drink had not impaired his strength. ‘You dirty 
brat! Get out of this! Who wants you meddlin’ 
with my victuals?’ he shouted, in direct contra- 
diction of his first command. 
up and git my supper!’ 

As I crouched there, I wondered that mother, 
who was a light sleeper, hadn’t been wakened by 
that terrific yoice. But no, there she lay. 


‘Susan, Susan, git 





adrop of 


calm, quiet face, and fancied that she had dropped | 


“In a few minutes I heard my father’s voice | 


I'll break your head if 


“*Mfother’s asleep,’ I stammered. ‘She’s bled 
| at the mouth to-night, and she hasn't waked since.” 
} “<Tllwake her! Yes, ll wake her!’ he shout- 

ed. ‘Bled at the mouth, did she?) I'll make her 
| bleed so’t she won’t play ’possum on me!’ 

| “He strode to the bed. To my horror, I saw 
him lift the frail form in his arms and dash it on 
the floor. The head struck with a heavy thud, 
and [ saw the poor form huddled up just 
as it had down. Ina 
ment, IT saw my father lift my moth- 
er’s arm, and stare with his drunken, 
bloodshot eves into her face. 


been cast mo- 


Then, in 
a seared, blood-curdling voice, he said, 


‘She’s dead! T believe she’s dead” T sereamed 
at the very top of my voice. The children 
were awakened, and added their shrieks to 
mine without knowing why. I 
with grief, and threw myself on my mother’s 
body ; but my father, instead of striking me as 





Let me get her on the bed. 
dead.’ 


Maybe she aint quite 


“He was evidently completely sobered ; 


| 
| 





Was crazed | 


usual, said, in a trembling voice, ‘Stop your noise. | : ; 
: } be an orphan and won't have any father. 


but | 


after making a few attempts to resuscitate her, he | 


sat there with his face buried in his hands, and 
shaking as if he Every now and 
| then, as if constrained by some mysterious force, 
he would look at the figure on the bed, over which 
lhe had thrown a sheet, and then turn away his 
| face with such an awful look on it that I shook 
| with terror. 

} The lamp burned dimly, and the sobbing chil- 


had the ague. 


| you think T meant to kill her, and you'd say so 


| 


| I 


} dren had huddled up against me as T sat on the | 


| floor, too much frightened to fully realize my loss. | 


All my thoughts were absorbed in wondering if my 
| father was going to kill us all, or what he meant 
| by his terrified looks round the room. 

“Suddenly he jumped up, with his teeth chatter- 
ing, and whispered so low TI could scarcely hear 
him, ‘Ifere, don’t make a noise! Bring the chil- 
dren and follow me. We must git out of this, or 
there'll be trouble!’ 

“T was so afraid of him that if he had ordered 
me to jump in the fire, I dare say IT should have 
| done it. 
| than fear. 
| 7 can’t leave mother,’ I sobbed, ‘even if she is 
}dead. Vl stay with her.’ 
| “He looked like a wolf as he turned upon me, 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| But love for my mother was stronger 


| but he still spoke in a hoarse whisper. 

| “‘No, you won't stay. D'ye think T’d leave 
you here to tellon me? Come, stir yourself, and 
| come with me!’ 

| “T did not understand him, but taking up little 
| Johnnie, who was crying, I followed him. 

| “Our only water craft was a piroque, which was 
| fastened to a tree on the bank. Father hurried to 
it, and in the moonlight I could see him looking 
stealthily around. 


“He unhitched the chain, motioned me to step 
into the boat, put the other children in, and then 
he followed. 
were in the middle of the river, and moving rap- 
idly down stream. 





| 


A few strokes with the oars, and we | morning. 


| 


“Oh, the bitter cold of that night, as T sat 
crouched up in the narrow boat, pulling my ragged 
coat around Johnnie, who was but thinly clad, 
poor baby! ‘There was a tattered piece of blanket 
in the boat, which T wrapped around Nora; for 
father did not seem to notice us in the least, but 
pulled on, muttering to himself. 

“Exhausted by grief, and benumbed by cold, T 
sank into a kind of stupor, which was not sleep, 
for | was partly conscious of all that went on 
around me. When T roused trom .it, the gray 
dawn was breaking, and father was still pulling, 
jand muttering to himself. 

“As the light strengthened, T saw before mea 
small wooded, uninhabited island, directly oppo- 
site which was Little Prairie, a place about twelve 
miles from home. T had been there several times 
with my father, for on the prairie lived Joe Dono- 
van, 


hoon 
the 


to 


one ot his 


companions, and 


two always seemed 


have a good deal of bus- 
iness together. 

“The had 
high when we lett home, 
but after daylight, — it 
blew a perfect gale, and 
a storm 
the east. 
tried to 
prairie; 
blew 
had 
right on the beach of the 
island. 

“tle got out, and tied 
the 


wind been 


Was gathering 
My 


make 


in father 


for the 
but the 


boat 


wind 
our 


been 





an 


hoat to ao sapling. 


‘We'll have to stop here 


till this vale is over,’ he 
said, still in the same 
strange, ‘low voice, 
‘Jump out,’ he said to 


me. *There’s a piece of 
salt pork in the bottom of the boat, and a bag of 
j corn youd better throw out, or they'll 
) We're sate now 


vet wet. 
; nobody ever comes here, and 
Donovan, over there, aint going to tell on me.’ 

“eTell what, father?’ T asked. ‘What did 
run away for, and leave mother all alone ? 
let's go back 


we 


Oh, 


“Don't vou know they'll say 


T killed your 
mother ? 


And they'll hang me, boy! Hang me 
to the big walnut tree by the door, and then you'll 
I didn't 
hard; | didn’t 
mean to hurt her; I was just a funnin’ with her 
for her laziness. 


know T was pitchin’ her down so 
I never laid the weight of my 
hand on her before, you know that, Jamie. Kill 
her! Why, TL wouldn't have harmed her for the 
world! But who'd believe me?) Why, T bet, boy, 
, 
you had a chance.’ 
“He gazed intently at me, but T did not reply. 
began to understand that he thought he had 
killed mother. But young as T was, it seemed to 
me at that moment that she must have been dead 
before he touched her. Had she been at the last 
gasp, she would have answered his call; and look- 
ing back at it now, I know she ceased to breathe 
with the last hemorrhage. / 
“But Twas silent. I felt that he was really her 
murderer, and [T was not sorry to see him suffer. 
“My father’s restlessness did not allow him to 
remain still a moment. 
twitching, and 
around. 


He moved about, his tace 
wild 
The cold grew 


his eves glancing rapidly 
more intense, the storm 
howled, and we gathered a large pile of branches 
and piled them up in a sheltered place. Father 
put his hand in his pocket for a mateh, but could 
not find one. No possible chance of kindling a 
fire, and the poor children almost frozen. 

“But I don't think he felt the cold. 
and then he would start, as if he something 
dreadful, and his white, parched lips would quiver. 
His voice, usually so loud, had sunk to a feeble 
whisper, as if he was afraid to raise it. 

“We'll only hide here a little while, Jamie,” he 
said, ‘and when they’ve buried her, and it’s all 
blown over, we'll go back. 


Every now 


saw 


I’m goin’ to turn over 
a new leaf, I will, if you won't tell on me.’ 

“¢Who'll bury her?’ T cried. ‘Oh, take me back 
to mother! T'll do all you tell me, only take me 
back !’ 

“A steamboat stopped there at eight o'clock this 
They’ve found her, and buried her by 
this time,’ he said. 

“Then he screamed out, suddenly, and jumped 








172 


up with the perspiration streaming down his 
face. 
“Look at that and 
snake erawlin’ round my feet.’ 
“There was neither snake nor dog Visible, but 


dog! see the big black 


trembling in every limb, father started for the | 


boat. 
“<«T must try and cross to Donovan's,’ he mut- 
tered; ‘and get some matches and adrink of whis- 
I'll die if I don’t have it.’ 
“Don't, father! L cried; ‘don’t drink any more 
" What w 
back a madman ? 
“ol oust! | 
know, but 


key. 


Whiskey tld become ot 


must! he ‘You don’t 


vot hold of me, and only 


groaned. 
omething ia 
whiskey can choke it off [won't stay-—T’ll come 
right back.’ 

“THis 


tin tremens 


rum-drinking was showing itself in deliri- 
perhaps brought on at this time by 
Ife ran down to the 
hoat, and by an exertion of superhuman strength 


the excitement of the night. 


sent the frail boat quivering in the very face of the 
blast. The waves tossed it about, and at times it 
seemed running on its side, and then it righted. 
“The opposite shore was about a half a mile 
from the island, and the boat was nearing it, when 
suddenly I saw my father spring to his feet and 
toss his arms aloft. The next minute the boat had 
capsized. He fell headlong into the 
sank out of sight, and I 


water and 


never saw him again. 
The boat, bottom up, was swept down by the fierce 
current. 
“Yes, my father was drowned before my eyes. 
I only felt horror-stricken at his fate, and terrified 


at our own deserted condition. 


I had never loved | 
him, and T could not grieve for him as T should | 
have done, [I suppose. Besides, the loss of my | 
mother had left no room for any other grief in my | 
heart. 

“Poor litthe Nora cried bitterly when T told her 
what had happened, but she did not ery long, for 
cold and hunger grew too strong for her to think 
of anything else. Johnnie had not ceased crying 
since we landed, and the poor little baby was al- 
most exleusted, 





“—T remembered the pork and corn. Teut the 
raw meat into small pieces with my pocket-knife, 
and 


with it. 


gave it to them, and 


made them chew corn 
Then T laid them on a bed of dry leaves, | 
and covered them thickly with other leaves and 
small branches, which at least kept off the wind. 
T did not lie night came 
hut kept walking backwards and forwards, | 
and stamping my feet as they grew numb, | 

“Looking at that terrible night, I cannot 
understand not frozen to death. 
found us alive, and gave us the 


down myself, even when 


on, 


hack 


why we were 
But the morning 
welcome sight of a steamboat, which was running | 
We had no white cloth 


to raise as a signal, but [shouted and gesticulated | 


on our side of the river. 


until the people on the steamer saw us, and landed 
at the island. 

“We were taken on the boat, and the passengers 
became interested in’ the deplorable waifs thus 
thrown upon the charity of the world. The boat 
was bound for New Madrid, but before it reached | 
there, we had cach found homes with some of the 
charitable citizens of that place who happened to 
be on board. 

“Tn our cases charity was not bitter, for no near | 
relatives could have been kinder than 
God 


the friends 
We 
prosperous 


our hour of need. 
were all educated, and Johnnie is a 


raised up for us in 


civil engineer, and is now in Russia. Nora mar- 
ried well. } 

‘As for myself, LT have no reason to complain, 
for | have always made an honest living, nor have 
fever broken the promise T made to my dying 
mother. "The only thing that troubles my lite is 
the thought that 1 futher go out to his 
death without a word of comfort, when perhaps I 
might have lifted the weight of murder from his 
soul. | 

“T heard that 
found, the disappearance of my father awakened | 
suspicions of foul play. 


let my 


when my mother’s body was | 


A physician was sum- 


moned, and a post-mortem examination proved 


that her death had resulted from disease, thus ae- 


quitting his memory of the charge of murder.” 
“o> 
A PROMPT, BOLD FATHER. 
Several vears ago there appeared in the London 
Punch the bit of wit: “Advice to a 
Young Man about to be Married —Don't.” It is 
sanl that the author, Douglas Jerrold, received £5 


following 


for his ten words of advice, or half a pound a 
word. 

Costly as it may seem, and we believe it the 
highest price ever paid for ten words, the advice 


would, if heeded, be cheap to many a youth of 


both sexes, even if paid for out of their own 
pron kets 

It is but uttering a commonplace to say that 
not all marriages are made in heaven, or that 


many Who marry in haste repent at leisure. 

Yet these truisins seem to have lost their sense, 
through neglect to heed them. But the increasing 
business of divorcee courts emphasizes them. 

Yet women, when cautioned to | 
think long and well, talk lachrymosely about 
putting impediments “to the marriage 
minds.” 


foolish voung 


of true 
They would show better sense and much 
more principl 
on the 


should they refuse to marry, even 
eve of the wedding, the man whom they 
then learn is unfit to call a pure woman “my 
wite. 


There can he no “marriage of true minds,” when 


us if he came | 


| dishes-to-wash upon her conscience. 
| the rub! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


|the grave of a woman’s happiness yawns beside 
| the altar. 

| “Father, I don’t love ——, and I know he is not 
| the man for me to marry,” said a daughter, a day 
| or two before her wedding. 

“It is too late now, my daughter. Matters have 
gone too far; the wedding must take place.” His 
decision cost him a life-long regret. 

A gentleman in Washington was made of sterner 
stuff, and had, withal, better sense. The announce- 
ment of the marriage had been made. The cards 
were out, and the wedding was expected to be one 
| of the “events” of Washington society. 


One week before the day, the father learning 
that the young man, though well-connected, was 
an unworthy and disreputable character, published 
a card annuoncing that “in consequence of recent 
disclosures” the nuptials would not take place. 

A daughter's happiness should outweigh all the 
of 
Better was it for his daughter to be stared at as a 
nine-days’ wonder than to stare for life at the 
skeleton in the house. 


sugeestions false pride and social timidity. 


+e 


| TO-DAY. 


I know not what waits me on any dark morrow, 
And my life in its fulness of bloom is complete; 
Ditty leaves me no time future trouble to borrow, 
And ‘tis duty just now to be fragrant and sweet. 
And how for the future can T prepare better 
Than to tillup the present with doing my best? 
A task well done weaves for the future no fetter; 
If Ldo my own part, I can trust for the rest. 
4~@> 
For the Companion. 
WASHING DISHES. 
By Marion Harland. 

One winter afternoon, the social room of a city 
church was filled by an audience of ladies, assem- 
bled to listen to a lecture from one of their sex. 
The subject was, “What, When, and How te 
Read.” 

The essay was full of sprightly thought, and the 


| listeners went away, at its close, in such good-hu- 


mor as‘is apt to attend upon an hour pleasantly 
spent. 


“Tt amused me,” said a fashionable young lady 
toa friend, in descending the steps of the church, 
that “she should mention ‘dish-washing’ among 
the domestic duties that hinder home-study. Few 
of the ladies present ever touch a dish-cloth, I 
fancy.” 

“It 2s a menial employment,” returned the oth- 
er. “But one degree above scrubbing floors.” 

A rosy face in line with the speaker’s grew sober, 
then cloudy. 

“It is what I have done, often and again!” re- 
flected Dora Ralston, the farmer’s daughter. ‘And 
when I shall have finished my schooling in town, I 
must do it every day, or be undutiful.” 

The little scene recurred to her very vividly up- 
on the Monday morning that followed her “settling 
down” at home. The excitement of unpacking her 
trunks and remodelling her own chamber and the 
“best room” of the farm-house was over. She had 
enjoved—innocently enough—the favorable im- 
pression she had produced upon the rustic acquaint- 
ances who had hung back after service on the Sab- 
bath, in diffidence or honest pride, lest she should 
try to overawe them by “cityfied airs.” 

Her sweet, frank face, and outstretched hand, 


| her unaffected cordiality and delight at being at 


home ‘for good,” had won over all the men 
perhaps one woman in five 


-and 
into beliet in and lik- 


| ing for her; and being a woman herself, she reck- 


oned this a signal victory. 

The minister and his wife had taken tea with the 
Ralstons, also, and had proved to be, in New Eng- 
land parlance, “real nice,” to the appreciation of 
the emancipated school-girl. 


cial success. 


The day was a so- 


“But 1 put it all away in the closet with my 
black silk dress,” soliloquized Dora, next morn- 
ing, watching the sunrise from the parlor window. 

‘As Betsey Brooks and Tommy Snooks 
Were walking out one Sunday, 

Says Tommy Snooks to betsey Brooks, 
“To-morrow will be Monday!’ 

“The Bible, Shakespeare, and Mother Goose (I 
don’t mean to be irreverent!) have, between them, 
said everything, I believe. And Monday in this 
house means, mother in the kitchen by four o'clock ; 
breakfast by candle-light; black Jane, ‘serub! 
serub! scrub!’ in the laundry, with the regularity 
a steam-engine; a pervading atmosphere of 
soapiness from cellar to garret; mother with din- 
ner to get, and clothes to rinse; grandma fussier 
than upon all other week-days combined; and 
myself, Dora, otherwise *D'rindy’ Ralston, aged 
eighteen, a graduate of Mrs. Allbright’s celebrated 
institute, a young woman who dislikes dishwater, 
and looks well to the comeliness of her hands, with 
Ah! there's 
The conscientious element!” 

The comic gleam died out of her eves, and th 
fingers she already felt in 


of 


imagination reddened 
and roughened with hot suds and coarse towels, 
drummed upon the window-sill. 

She remembered the serap of dialogue she had 
overheard, a year before, with such hearty concur- 
rence in the sentiments of the city damsels as 
would have filled with consternation the soul of 


|} her good mother, who, up to her ears in pots, 


kettles and wash-boiler, yet found time to draw 

}a comforted breath at the thought that “Dora 
would look to the break fast-dishes.” 

Her trust was not misplaced. Dora had spoken 

in seeming jest of the “conscientious clement,” 

| but it was strong within her. She saw clearly that 

her daily duties were none the less binding because 


homely and distasteful, and under the froth of girl- 
ish vanity and respect for the opinion of people of 
fashion and “cultuah,” lay a deep vein of New 
England common-sense. 

She might deem herself worthy of a more deli- 
cate and tasteful setting than “the rim in which 
she found herself,” but since she was where she 
was, she had religion and philosophy enough to 
hold her to the work of the time and place. 

Of course she would wash the dishes. Still she 
lingered, strolling once more around the room she 
had just set in order; dusting a chair here, and 
pulling straight a fold there, and staying, at length, 
to draw Mrs. Browning from the book-shelf. 

“Just a sip of dew before plunging into Sahara! 
she uttered, apologetically. 


Three lines in the middle of the page caught her 
eve 
“Let us be constant in work, 
‘To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little.” 
The book was shut with asnap, and tucked back 
into its place. 


accusation. “It isn’t because it’s little, but because 
it’s dirty!” 

In thrusting Mrs. Browning between Tenny- 
son and Whittier, she displaced a tiny volume 
at the end of the shelf. 

“My dear little ‘Sunshine and Starlight!’ pick- 
ing it up. “And that reminds me that like the 
forgetful heathen IT am, 1 have not looked out the 
text for the day!” 

Two minutes later, a light step passed fleetly 
down the passage to the breakfast-room; a grave 
but not unhappy face went around the table as the 
busy hands emptied plates, and gathered up the 
fragments of the homely meal. There was no 
muttering or pouting now, but the lips moved au- 
dibly, repeating with the docility of a child, and 
the thoughtful deliberation of a true woman, what 
she was wont to cal] her “marching orders for the 
day.” Thus they ran for the fifth day : 


“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
*hrist.” 


The law of sacrifice for others’ good! Sacrifice 
of taste, foible, prejudice, whatever might hinder 
the disciple from stooping to lift another’s burden ! 
Dora was quick of wit and feeling, and she found 
this commandment “exceeding broad.” 

Black Jane’s knuckles plied with furious regu- 
larity upon the ribbed wash-board, and, as she 
found breath, she crooned scraps of song in a 
cracked voice, all expressive of toil, hardship, and 
“washin’.” 

Meanwhile, Dora wrestled patiently with the 
“things,” cleansing them as she had been taught 
to do by her mother. Dish-washing, according to 
Mrs. Ralston’s lights, was conducted thus : 

The scraped plates were piled within the huge 
pan; upon these, cups and saucers, tea and table- 
spoons, being wedged in promiscuously. 

Over all were poured several cupfuls of hot 
“rensing” water. This, when carefully drained 
otf, brought away the crumbs and coarser bits of 
grease, etc. Next, a thick chunk of yellow soap 
was laid upon the top of the heap, which Dora in- 
wardly likened to Monte Testaccio, the mysteri- 
ous Roman hill that holds nought from base to 
crown but broken pottery. 

Then the round wrists, that had need to be strong 
as well as pretty, lifted the big kettle and poured 
a stream upon the soap. Not too hot a water-spout 
lest some sensitive piece of crockery should crack 
or “craze.” 

Each article was duly swabbed with the dish- 
cloth, and inverted upon an old japanned tray to 
“dreen.” By thetime the last dish was drawn forth, 
the water was lukewarm, and looked like un- 
strained, unskimmed soup. The clean cup-towels 
in Dora’s faithful fingers went round and round, 
over and over every piece. 

“In theory they are bright and clean,” she com- 
plained. “In reality, there is a streaky film all 
over them. I can see it while they are damp. 
When they are dry I shall feed it to the crawling 
of my flesh and rebellion of my stomach. 

“That I should lift this one of mother’s burdens 
is duty. What of the manner of doing it? What 
law obliges me to wash ‘things’ exactly as my 
great grandmother did? And this in the day of 
patent reapers, threshers, and sewing-machines! I 
must think this over and out!” 
rawness. The kind mother condoled with and 
suggested. . 

“Don’t be afraid of the hot water, dear! Souse 
your hands right in when you get to the plates. 
The water’ll be pretty greasy by then, and the fat’s 
kind o’ healing. Let it get well into the skin, and 
there’s no fear of chaps.” 

Aleck had his private say. 

“It’s a shame, Dora, to spoil such pretty hands. 
I'll talk to mother about it. She’s used to rough- 
ing it, and don’t think how different it is with you.” 

“It is not different!” said Dora, stoutly. ‘She 
is a farmer’s wife. I ama farmer’s daughter, who 
is not above herstation. I don’t take quite kindly 
to the coating of grease,”"—with a laughing grimace, 
“but I believe there is some better way of doing 
this work. There are women who wash dishes, 
and play the piano, and paint pictures, and do Ken- 
sington embroidery. I shall think myself out of 
this muddle, never fear.” 

As a preliminary measure, she fell to diligent 





ware, which had accompanied the invaluable Dover 
egg-beater, sent from town by auntie for mother’s 


nse. A confidential talk with Aleck ensued. At 


“T don’t!” she cried, as if answering a spoken 


By Tuesday noon, her hands were chapped to | 


study of a catalogue of tinned iron and enamelled | 
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his next weekly journey to town, the admiring 
brother brought home a bulky parcel, which was 
| secretly conveyed to his sister's room. 
| A few Mondays thereafter, Mr. Bolton, the not- 
very-long-settled pastor of Pattakin Corners, called 
at the farm-house with a note from his wife. 
*Dora’s in the dinin’-room,—washin’ up, I guess. 
|I hear her singin’ in there,” said Mr. Ralston, 
| meeting him at the door. “Step right in! She'll 


| be proper glad to see you.” 
| 








With a country minister’s appreciation of the 
| business of “washing up,” the visitor hung back 
| long enough to enable the early bird to escape, 
should she desire to put her plumage in presenta- 
| ble trim. The farmer, better informed as to the 
| real state of affairs, tramped straight around and 
threw open the door. 

} Dora, clad in the gray gown which was her ta 
vorite house-dress, a large white apron before her, 
| Sleeves turned back from the dimpled wrists, stood 
{behind a pan, mantled with snowy foam, her face 
| rising rosily from a cloud of steam. 

| “Aphrodite ? 
| tively. 

“Or one of Macheth’s witches!” 
in the same strain. 
Sit down, please. 
same time.” 

“With pleasure—if it will be no infringement of 
your patent right for me to repert to my wife what 
you are doing there.” 

The farmer laughed, well pleased that his clever 
daughter’s latest innovation received notice. 

“Live and learn!” he chuckled. “But what 
would my old grandmother have said to the idea 
of washing up dishes in First-off, I 
couldn’t believe it was right to do it with so little 
fuss, either. But I'm bound to say I never see 
glasses and spoons shine equal to hers.” 

This was Dora’s patent, as exhibited to Mr. Bol- 
ton. Herdish-pan was oval, and divided into two 
compartments by a stout tin partition. These 
were filled with boiling water, and this churned 
into suds by a soap-holder,—a wire cup, formed of 
two sections clasped together after enclosing the 
soap, and furnished with a long handle, made also 
of tinned wire. 





” 


said the clergyman, interroga- 


was the reply, 
“Tam very glad to see you. 
I can talk and work at the 


gloves ? 


Laying this by, the operator took up a mop that 
she had manufactured herself of coarse crochet 
cotton, fastened toa stick of Aleck’s turning. ‘The 
mop she held in one hand, a tumbler in the other. 
The glass was rolled over quickly in the water, 
withdrawn, 
towel. 

After the glass, the silver was passed through 
two waters, and dried, one piece at a time, while 
still too hot to hold in the naked hand. 

Cups and saucers were treated in the same way, 
and lastly, plates and dishes were carefully rinsed 
in one compartment, dipped into the cleaner water 
in the other, scrubbed with the mop, and wiped in- 
stantly. The time-honored process of “dreening” 
was abolished entirely. 

“Voila un fait accompli!” said Dora, bearing 
off pan and towels to the back kitchen. 

Mr. Bolton “knew” French, and Mr. Ralston, 
who did not, was a loving believer in his darling’s 
ability to speak every known tongue. 

“She beats all,” he was saying, exultingly, as 
Dora returned. 

“With the to borrow a 
phrase,” said the pastor, playfully. 

She laughed and pulled them off. 

“Pruned down to the first knuckle, to leave the 
finger-tips free! I and dust behind the 
same defences, and my sweeping-cap is a jaunty 
little affair. I must give Mrs. Bolton the pattern. 

“Grandma says my devices for making woman's 
work less grim are ‘flying in the face of Provi- 
dence,’” she added, leading the way to the parlor, 
where a fire was always burning under the present 
régime. 

She asserts that ‘Work is work, and play is 
play,’ and there’s no use going against Divine 
appointment. I don’t mean to be presumptuous 
or silly. Only—if I can make a rough handle 
smooth, and almost comely, isn’t it better than 
uncomely drudgery”- 

“Which is slavery !” The pastor’s strong, cheer- 
| ful voice finished the sentence. “Do you remem- 

ber that one test-token of the Master’s work upon 
earth was that rough places should be made plain,— 
| smooth, if you like,—and the wilderness blossom 
| as the rose ? 


and wiped as rapidly upon a soft 





gloves,’ sporting 


swecp 








The result of your ingenuity is not 
| the proof of your co-laborship with Him, but the 
| spirit in which you work 7s. 

“The burden lifted may be a pebble; the plant- 
ing in the desert but a blade of grass; the rough 
place levelled but a mole-hill. It is all fulfilment 
of His law. This is standing—not grovelling—in 
your lot, my child. Those who cavil at beauty as 
sin find no warrant for so doing in nature or in 
revelation.” 


e +~@>- - = 
RUNNING OPPOSITION TO HIMSELF. 

It is said that one lawyer will not thrive in a vil- 
lage where two will fare sumptuously. A young 
Italian entertained a similar notion, when he 
started a one-horse car in an Irish town, and there- 
fore began an opposition to himself. Notwith- 
standing his deceit, he must have been a saga- 
cious and enterprising man, for he became rich, and 
was known as Bianconi, the great Irish carman. 

Finding that success was not immediate, the 
small public of Clonmel being used to walk, and 
| as anxious to save its sixpences as he was, young 
: Rianconi hit upon the following clever expedient 
| to create a landahle habit of nsing the car: 
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He started an opposition car at a cheaper rate, 
which was not known to be his—not even by the 
rival drivers, who raced against each other for the 
foremost place. 

The excitement of the contest, the cheapness of 
the fare, the occasional free litts given to passen- 
gers, soon began to attract a paying public, and 
before long both the cars every day came in full. 

He had bought a great strong “yellow horse,” 
as he called him, to run inthe opposition car. He 
gave, as he said, £20 for the animal. 

One evening his own recognized driver came to 
him in great pride and excitement,— 

“You know the great big yallah horse under the 
opposition car? Well, sir, he'll niver run another 
yard. I broke his heart this night. [raced him 
in from beyant Moore o’ Barns, and he'll niver 
thravel again.” 

Mr. Bianconi told me he was obliged to show 
the greatest gratification at the loss of his beast; 
but it gave him enough of the opposition car. 
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SWEET NEW YEAR. 

Dip down upon the Northern shore, 

O sweet new year aying long; 

Thou dost exp nt Nature wrong, 
Delaying long; delay no more. 

‘hat stays thee from the clouded noons, 

Thy sweetness from its proper place ? 

Can trouble live with April days, 
Or sadness in the summer moons? 

TENNYSON. 
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For the Companion, 


A STRANGE COMPANION. 


Among the boys who used to go to the district school 
where the writer went, some twenty years ago, in Pe- 
nobscot County, Maine, was one named William Spike- 
man. 

His parents, I think, were not living at that time. 
At least, they did not live in the town. The lad worked 
for his board for a farmer named Gerry, and did barn 
chores nights and mornings. 

Now chores about a barn, as every country boy 
well knows, do not make very nice work, particularly 
in the winter-time. Like Shakespeare’s comparisons, 
they are “odorous.” Perhaps William, having no 
mother to prompt him to it, did not take proper pains 
to make himself neat and clean before coming to school. 

It was not often quite pleasant to stand next to him 
at the stove or in the class; and instead of Bill Spike- 
man, the scholars nicknamed him Bill Spikenard, with 
that keen sense of ironical humor characteristic of 
American school-children. 

This nickname in a little while was shortened to 
Spikenard, simply, and not long after, by the process of 
subtraction so universal with school-children, it be- 
came the unhandsome monosyllable, Spike. 

I well remember Billy—as I prefer to call him—as a 
by no means remarkable boy to look at. The only 
handsome feature about him was his brown eyes. He 
stuttered a little in his speech. 

This we did not notice much when he first came, at 
the beginning of the term. But after the scholars be- 
gan to nickname and hector him, he stuttered badly, 
and became very silent, or sulky, as we thought, rarely 
speaking at all, if he could help it. 

When his turn came to read, he would stand some 
moments, first red, then pale, before he dared to open 
his mouth; and it became more embarrassing for him 
because all the scholars would turn and look at him 
when he was called. 





The master that winter was a young man from Ban- 
gor, named Cloudman. It may have been from lack of 
judgment, but he certainly did not pursue a very wise 
course with Spikeman. He believed, or professed to 
believe, that Bill’s stuttering was something he could 
overcome if he would try to do so. I have known other 
teachers who held the same mistaken idea. 

One afternoon, the word formidable occurred in the 
section Spikeman was trying to read. 
to the word, he stopped. 


When he came 
He could not speak it. 

Mr. Cloudman pronounced it for him, and bade him 
try. Still Bill hesitated. Then Mr. Cloudman pro- 
nounced it several times slowly: formidable, form-id- 
a-ble, and told the boy to repeat the syllables after him. 
Bill tried once, but stuck fast on id, and would not at- 
tempt it again. He was red as scarlet in the face. I 
think that a wiser teacher would have told him to sit 
down. But Mr. Cloudman lost patience ; he pronounced 
the word again, and then ordered Bill to pronounce it. 

Bill stood as if under a spell. [ actually think he 
could not open his mouth. And there the whole school 
sat gaping at him. 

“ForM-ID-A-BLE,” repeated the master. 
nounce it!” 


“Pro- 


Bill’s lips unclosed ina kind of ghastly grin, but he 
only panted, “*I—I’’——and seemed to swell out till his 
eyes were round as buttons. 

The master must have misunderstood it. 
step forward as if to strike him. 


He took a 
It would be hard tell- 
ing what passed through Bill’s mind then, but the mo- 
ment the master stepped towards him, he threw his 
“Fourth Reader” at his head, with all his might. Mr. 
Cloudman tried to take hold of him, but the boy ran 
round the stove into the corner of the room. The fire- 
poker lay there. He caught up that and stood at bay. 

I never saw a human being look so much like a wild 
beast as that boy did. The master went towards him, 
but Spikeman clutched the poker, ready to strike, and 
looked so venomous that Mr. Cloudman did not dare to 
touch him. 

We were all greatly excited. After a minute, the 
master went to the door and opened it. 

“Go home!” he said, as if he had spoken to a dog. 

Spikeman went out. That night, the master sent 
word to Mr. Gerry to keep his boy at home, or he 
would have him expelled from school. 

Bill did not come to the school-house again. Mr. 
Gerry set him at work cutting and putting up four-foot 
wood in cord piles in a back wood-lot, over a mile 
and a half from his house. The boy worked there 
alone all the winter and spring. 

Through the winter, he took his meals from Mr. 
Gerry’s house, and slept there nights; but towards the 
latter part of the spring, he built a cabin in the woods 
of hemlock bark, and only went to the farm for pota- 
toes, meal and meat, and once a week to grind his two 
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Gerry had made a bargain with him to cut wood at 
eighty cents a cord, and now had nothing to do with 
the boy farther than to measure the wood, and pay 
him once a month for the work he had done. 
man was sixteen that April. 

He came to be a kind of hermit, and would not meet 
any of us boys and girls, if he could help it. 
any of us on a road where he was likely to pass us, 
he would turn and go into the fields to avoid us. 
He never stopped for more than ten or fifteen minutes 
at Mr. Gerry’s house; and then he rarely spoke ten 
words. 


Spike. 


Month after month he lived in the woods alone in his 
hut; and the only evidence we had that he was alive 
was the sound of his axe as he chopped his wood on 
still mornings. He must have kept alive his knowledge 
of the days of the week, for we never heard his axe 
Sundays. Mr. Gerry said that he cut and piled, on an 
average, five cords of wood per week. 

Several times, men and boys who were gunning had 
gone to the locality where “the wild boy,” as he was 
called, was at work, but did not find him. They sup- 
posed that he must have seen them in the distance, and 
hid himself before they reached the locality of his hut. 

Along in the latter part of October, that next fall, a 
young man named Albert Blake and I were out in 
those woods hunting for partridges. Hearing Bill’s axe, 
we thought we would go to him, and following the sound, 
made our way where he was at work as slyly as we 
could. 

There was a strong wind that afternoon, so that our 
steps could not be heard, and we came out of the bushes 
within arod or two of him before he saw us. He 
stopped short, and stood looking steadily at us without 
a word. 

But we said, ‘How are you, Bill?” and went up and 
would shake hands with him,—and we kept hold, and 
shook hard and hearty. 


If he saw | 


Bill did not himself know what kind of an animal his 
“pet” was; nor did we, then; but I have since con- 
eluded that it must have been a doupcervier, an animal 
of the lynx family found in Canada and occasionally in 
| Maine. It was a male and a very large one, I should 

judge. 


“He'll have you by the throat some day, Bill,” Al 
said. 
Tom, and that they had a good understanding and lived 
on the best of terms. 

But Bill afterwards told us that about a fortnight 
from the time the creature first came round his camp, 
it had attacked him one day—jumping plump upon his 
back from out of some alder bushes, as he lay down 
flat to drink from the little brook near his hut. 

It tore his jacket with its claws; and from the little 
Bill said, we concluded that the two had a pitched bat 
tle. Bill beat the creature off, and it never ventured to 
touch him after that; but it would sit on one particular 


trying to get its courage up for another fight; and every 
night it came round the hut to pick up what Bill had 
thrown out. 

So week by week they got acquainted; and I have no 
doubi that to this solitary lad, living there like an out- 
east, even this ferocious prowler of the wild woods 
seemed an agreeable companion. 

Bill told us that Tom made queer music some nights 
when the weather was about to change; .he always 
“cried” just before a storm. 

There was a beech tree with low, spreading limbs a 
hundred yards or so from Bill's cabin. Against this 
beech Tom used to sharpen his nails, and then climb up 
and lie stretched out upon one of the limbs. Bill said 
that if a stranger were to pass under this limb, when 





Tom was very hungry, he might possibly drop off on 


him. 


Hard as Bill had to work for his money, he did not 
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That seemed to please him somewhat, and he laughed 
in spite of himself. Then we sat down ona log and 
began to talk. Aland I had always thought that Bill 
did not have fair play at school that winter; and we 
honestly wanted to make friends with him. It did not 
seem natural or good for a boy to live as he was living. 





So we talked; but Bill did not say much save yes and 
no. Still, Icould see that he felt pleased, somewhat, 
that we had stopped to talk with him. All at once, Al 
jumped up from the log and seized his gun. 

“What's that?” said he. ‘Look there!” 

I looked, and ona great maple stump, not forty feet 
away, sat about the ugliest beast I ever saw—outside of 
a caravan—sat up straight like a dog. It was as large 
as a pretty large dog, too, with a prodigious round head, 
and great glassy, cat-like eyes! 

We were greatly excited, and wanted to shoot the 
animal at once. But Bill cried out to us,— 

“Stop! Stop! Hold on! Don’t you fire at him!” 

**Well—but—what in the world is it?” we exclaimed; 

and all we could get Bill to say was, “Oh, that’s only a 
Seller that come along here one day.” 
Al and I did not stay much longer; to tell the truth, 
after seeing the animal we were a little afraid. But 
while going home we concluded that it must have been 
some animal Bill had tamed—for company. We did 
not say anything about it to the other boys, because we 
knew, if we did, there would be a party of the rougher 
sort who would go there to his cabin to sce the animal 
and to annoy him. 

But a day or two after, we went to the cabin again. 
Bill was hard at work splitting four-foot logs, with 
beetle and iron wedges. After we had spoken and 
shaken hands, Al asked if that “other feller” was 
round. 

Bill said he guessed he was somewhere about, and 
then he whistled and began calling, ‘* Pook, dook, dook, 
dook,” or something that sounded like that; and a min- 
ute or two after we heard the beast coming away off in 
the woods, tearing along through the dry leaves and 
brush. 

Aland TI got on top of a cord pile of wood. The crea- 
ture was a catamount for anything we knew to the con- 
trary. The animal came bounding through the bushes, 
but stopped at a little distance (greatly to our comfort) 
and got up on a fresh beech stump. 

It had quite long legs, and its fur was of a beautifully 
mottled gray color, sleek and glistening. But of all the 
big, round, sinister-looking heads J had ever before 
seen, that brute’s beat everything! It made my flesh 
fairly creep to look at him. There was something hid- 
eous about its great eyes, kept half-closed by daylight. 
Bill went to his bark house and brought out a piece 
of cooked meat. 

“Come get it, Tom,” he said, and held it out towards 
the animal in his fingers. I fairly cringed to see the 
brute steal up, his eyes fastened on the tid-bit. He 
grabbed it, then drew back twenty or thirty feet, to eat 
it. 

That was as near as ‘“*Tom” would come; and in fact, 
that was as near as we cared to have him. After a 
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while he lay down in the sun beside a stump. 


at all seem to grudge pz 





ying out fitty and seventy-five 
cents a week to buy meat for ‘Tom. 

After snow came, the creature’s fur turned much 
lighter in color, and he was even more sleek and glisten- 
ing. I do not think it ever grew so tame that Bill 
trusted it far enough to take it into his cabin nights; 
but we often saw it come at his call. He told us, too, 
that when he went fishing, it followed him. 

But Bill was never nearly so much of a “hermit” and 
a “wild boy” after that. Al and I visited him quite 
frequently ; and in the fall after the war broke out, he 
enlisted with us in the same company. 

Afterwards we were told that Tom had been seen 
near Bill’s old cabin as late as the following March. 
What end he made, we never knew. 
our three 
killed. 


For long before 
years were up, he had left the vicinity or been 
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FROM THE GERMAN, 

There is a royal line of souls 

rth’s common natu 
t 


By what they 
By what they 






alway. 
Lypta M. MILLARD. 
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For the Companion, 
THE CZAR IN THE FIELD. 
By Archibald Forbes. 


The Romanoffs have always been fighting men. Peter 
the Great was at the siege of Narva; Alexander I. 
marched across Europe to participate in the overthrow 
of Napoleon; Nicholas burned to confront the enemies 
of Russia in the Crimea; and the late Emperor crossed 
the Danube with the march of invasion of Turkey that 
ended only at the gates of Constantinople. 

But the position of Alexander II. in the field w 
somewhat peculiar. 





He was not the commander-in 
chief of the great hosts which were drawn from the en 
thusiastic masses of his devoted subjects. That posi 
tion he had assigned to his brother, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas. The Emperor, in a military sense, made the 
campaign simply as an intensely interested spectator 
His life on campaign was a life of strange simplicity, 
of great 
of grez 






lusion, always of deep concern and mostly 
anguish. He was not strictly in the field until 
he had crossed the Danube; but for more than a fort- 
night he lived a campaigning life in a little country 
house overhanging the great river a few rods to the 
westward of the miserable Roumanian village of Sim- 
nitza. He himself had accommodation here under a 
roof, but most of his numerous entourage dwelt in tents 
among the trees and in the paddocks adjoining. 

Under this canvas roof, members of the Imperial 
family and the nobles and generals, their friends, made 
very merry. They fiddled when Rome was burning; 
but the Emperor himself was scarcely seen outside the 
gates of his own habitation, save to visit the hospitals, 
or drive to a point commanding some long stretch of 
the great river. He always travelled on wheels. I 
do not remember to have seen him oftencr than twice on 
horseback during the whole campaign. , 

The Russians, indeed, are not an equestrian people ; 


But Bill declared he was not a mite afraid cf 


stump and watch him by the hour, as he chopped, as if 


73 


that is, they do not ride for the mere love of riding. It 
was nothing uncommon for a general to lead his divi 
sion in the march snugly ensconced in a comfortable 
birja. 

The day after Gen. Dragomiroff had carried the par 
sage of the Danube opposite Simnitza, the Emperor 
crossed the river, for the purpose of visiting Sistova, 
the Bulgarian town confronting Simnitza, and of thank 
ing in person the gallant division which had so valiant 
ly fought its way across the great river, and carried the 
heights on the other side. 





There was no formal review; the troops were too 


widely dispersed to be brought together for that. Yol- 


chine’s brigade, the one that had crossed first, had vot 
under arms as the Emperor came up from the river-side, 
and Generals Dragomirot! and Yolchine stood in front 
of it, along with the young Gen. Skobeletf who had 
shown his wonted valor and all his rare powers of lead 
ership, in the action of the day before. 

The troops replied to the Emperor's greeting in ac 
cents which were eloquent, an impulse of absolute 
adoration; the simple private men gazed on their ¢ 
with entranced eyes of childlike love and awe. 





Personal Appearance. 

The Emperor's aspect on that day, when as yet anx 
iety and ill-health had not broken him down, was sin 
gularly imposing. A man of nearly sixty, he looked 
remarkably young for his age, for the long dark mous 
tache hardly showed a tinge of gray, and the majestic 
figure was as straight as a pine. He looked a very 
king of men, as with soldierly gait, he strode up to 
Dragomiroff, shook him by the hand, and arrested his 
attempt at obeisance by clasping him in a hearty em- 
brace. 

Yolchine was similarly honored; but the Czar turned 
away from young Skobeleff with a frown, for that bril 
liant officer had been recalled from Central Asia under 
a cloud—a cloud of baseless accusation, and the oppor 


tunity of self-vindication had not yet offered. Six 





weeks later the Emperor gave at his own table the toast 
of “Skobeleff, the hero of Loftcha!” 
Gourko dashed across the Balkans on that gallant but 


abortive raid of his, and the advance guard of the army, 


to the command of which the Czarewitch was ap 
pointed, pushed eastward till it came within sight of 
the earthworks which the Turks had thrown up around 
the fortress of Rustehuk. 

The Emperor and his suite crossed the Danube, and 
took up quarters in a farm-yard near the village of 
Paolo, a position which was fairly central for reeciving 
intelligence from both lines of advance, and yet within 
easy distance of the bridge across the river at Simnitza. 
At this time, the Archduke Nicholas had his headquar- 
ters at Tirnova, up at the foot of the Balkans. 

Some ten days later, the Imperial headquarters moved 
farther eastward, into the little town of Biela, in the di 
rect rear of the army of the Czarewitch. At Biela the 
headquarters were fixed for several weeks in the en 
closed yard of a dismantled Turkish house, which the 
Bulgarians had gutted when its occupants fled. A high 
wattled fence surrounded this yard, in which stood a 
few willow trees that afforded some shade. 

The bureaux were in the Turkish house, The Em 
peror lived in two simple officers’ tents, communicating 
with each other, up ina corner of the yard, under the 
willow trees. In the centre of the yard was the larg 
dining marquee, where the Emperor took his meals 
along with the officers of his suite, and such of the for 


nore 





eign military attaches as were not with the headquar 
ters of the commander-in-chief. 


Imperial Headquarters, 

He was wont to breakfast alone in his own tent, 
where he worked all the morning with Milutin, the 
Minister of War, Ignatict¥, the diplomat, Adlerberg, 
the chamberlain of the palace and the Emperor's foster 
brother, and other high officials who solicited inter 
views. It must be remembered that from this camp 
far aw: 





in Bulgaria, the Emperor was administering 





the affairs of a huge empire, whose capital was several 
thousand miles away. 

At noon, luncheon was served in the great marquee, 
and all the suite was wont to gather in the yard for con 
versation a short time in advance. 

The Emperor came out from his tent, shaking hands 
with the nearest members of his suite, as he passed into 
the marquee. fis place was in the middle of the right 
hand side of the table, with Gen. Suwarolf on one side, 
and Gen. Milutin, the war minister, on the other; the 
foreign attaches opposite. 

The greatest simplicity prevailed in the fare served at 
the imperial table, and champagne was used only on 
great occasions. When the time of coffee came, the 
Emperor gave the signal for smoking, and immediately 
the marquee was filled by a cloud of cigarette smoke. 
He was wont to talk freely at table, directing much of 
his conversation to the foreign officers opposite to him, 
and occasionally, especially when 
Wellesicy, the British representative, iis tone was that 
of grave badinage. 


addressing Col. 


No elaborate precautions were taken for the Emper- 
or’s safety. Living here in Biela, in the midst of a cu- 
riously mixed population of wretched Bulgarians and 
prowling Turks, his only guard consisted of a handful 
of the Imperial Cossacks of the guard on duty at the 
entrance of the yard. He drove out every day, attended 
by au escort of some dozen of these; and he would walk 
around to the hospitals in the environs of the little town, 
accompanied but by a single companion. 


Care for the Sick. 

He would spend an hour in talking with the poor ail 
ing fellows in the wretched hospitals, where his pres 
ence did more good than all the efforts of the doctors. 
Once, during a drive, he saw a batch of Turkish fugi 
tives, among whom were many women and children, 
lurking ina wood. He at once went among them, and 
by assurances of protection, he succeeded in prevailing 
on them to return to their homes in Biela, where he 
had them rationed until they were able to do something 
for themselves. 

After the Plevna disaster in the end of July and 
Gourko’s retirement across the Balkans, the Imperial 
headquarters were moved to a village called Gorni Stu 
den, about equidistant from Plevna and from Tirnova, 
at the foot of the Balkans. 
by reason of an utter disregard of all sanitary precau 


Bicla had become poisonous 


tions, and the Emperor had been ailing from low fever, 





rheumatism, and asthma—the latter his chronic malady 
At Gorni he abandoned tent life, and seldom was 
able to come to the general table in the marquee. A 
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dismantled Turkish house was fitted up for him 
after a fashion, and he slept in a tiny cabin with 


mud walls anda mud floor. It was in this house 


where I had an interview with him when I came 
back in August from the Shipka, with the good 
news that Radatski was holding his own well 


against the assaults of Mehemet Ali. 


the image of the Virgin. 
leave the building, the wildest enthusiasm laid | 
hold of the throng. His people closed in about | 


the Czar, till he had no power to move. The strug- 


gle was but to touch him, or even the hem of his 


cloak ; andthe chaos of policemen, officers, shrick- 
ing women and enthusiastic peasants swayed and 


I never saw aman so changed from the early | heaved toand fro; the Emperor in the centre, pale, | 





Head ar lini) 
the Cen ot Be lo 


THE CZAR 


days at Simnitza. He was gaunt, worn and hag- 
gard; his nerves seemed utterly shattered. ‘The 
expression in his eve was that of a hunted deer, 
and he gasped for breath in’ the spasms of the 
that afflicted him. T lett with the 
that he certainly would not break the 
spell that consigned every Romanoi! to the grave 
before reaching the 

There pathetic in 
the fervor with which he grasped at the expressed 


asthma him 


conviction 


re Of sSINty. 





Was something wondertully 


belief of a mere unprofessional neutral like myself, 


in the taee of the apprehensions to the contrary of 


all about him, that Radatski would make good 





IN 


| 


' 


THE FIELD. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


When he turned to | 





his lips trembling with emotion, just as I 


} seen him when his troops were cheering him = on 


| 
| 


the tenure of his position on the top of the Shipka. | 


Then he sent me across to the headquarters of 
his brother, the Archduke Nicholas, to repeat to 
that commander the had brought. 
The Grand Duke asked me for an opinion about 
1 replied that 
cous plain seemed to me to treat 


news which I 


the best way to hold the Shipka. 


the most advants 





it as a ereat forepost; to keep an army corps 
about Sistova, and detail from ita brigade at a 
time to hold the Shipka. 

“Anarmy corps! 
lite, 
talion 


‘cried the Grand Duke, “my 


when | don't know where to tind a bat- 


The Kmperor was present on the field during 


the six days’ struggle around Plevna in the Sep- 


tember of the war. They had built for him on ; 
asate distance a sort of look 


out place, which covered a great part of the secne 


little eminence at 
of action. In the rear of this a long table was 
spread with luncheon, 


Majestic Misery. 

As for the Emperor himself, after the two first 
days, he neither ate ner drank. 
Ile he 

observatorium, and 


Anxiety visibly 
devoured him. could 
the 


among his soldiers. 


not 
leaving voing 

T saw him on the litthe baleony of the look-out 
place, late in the afternoon of the fifth day of the 
struggle, as he stood there gazing out with hag- 
gard, eager eves at the efforts to storm the great 
Grivitea redoubt. Assault atter assault had been 
and had failed. As the ‘Turkish tire 
combed down his Russians as they strove to strug- 


delivered 


gle up the slope, slippery already with Roumanian | 


blood, the 


wineed snd 


pale tace quivered and the 
As 


wis a specticl of Tatjest ic 


cowered, he 


i 
that was never to be forgotten. 


and self-centred, 
TISery 

After Plevna had fallen, the Eamperor returned 
to St. Petersburg, 
hike of 


there to receive a reception, the 
Which 


for pure intensity of enthusiasm, | 
have never withessed. From the railway station 
he drove straight to the Kasan Cathedral, in ae- 
cordance with the ancient custom, 


People had spent the night sleeping on its mar 
ble tloor, Chat they might be sure of a place in the 
mornins. 
in the 


There had been no respect of persons 
ulmissions —the peasant in his sheepskins 
stood beside the soldier-noble, whose bosom slit- 
tered with decorations. The peasant-woman and 
the princess kuelt together at the same shrine. 
When the Eimperor’s advent was announced, the 
Archbishop advanced to meet him, and led him in 
the central aisle. The Em 
peror reached the altar, bent his head, and kissed 


procession up reat 


restrained from | 
around | 


the battle-tield. 
to force his way to his carriage; and tor two days 


It took him a quarter of an hour } 


after St. Petersburg was in a delirium of loyalty. 
+e 
HIS TESTIMONY. 
He does well who does his best, 
Is he weary? let him rest. 


Brothers, Uh: one my best, 
Lam weary; 








t he? . 
THE CORN-LAW HITYMER, 
“e 
THE IRISH LAND BILL. 

Just before the English House of Commons ad- 
Journed for its Kaster recess, Mr. Gladstone, the 
Prime Minister, introduced his long-promised 
measure for the reform of the land system in Ire- 


| land. 


This measure had been looked forward to with 
deep anxiety, both in Ireland and in England, for 
many months. It was known that it would have 
a large influence on the fate of millions of the 
Irish poor; and that its intention, at least, would 
be to relieve them of the want and suffering to 


| Which they have so long been subjected by unjust 


| laws, 


} aun 





} sion of the farm, and it will be absolutely his at 


It may be frankly confessed, that now that it 
has been given to the world, the bill is a broad 


generous It 


one, goes a great way toward 
setting wrong right, in regard to Trish land. It 
affords very evident relief to the poor toiling 


peasant. 
The system of the “three Fs” 
of tenure, and free sale 


fair rent, fixity 
was recently explained in 
This plan seems to form the 
basis of Mr. Gladstone’s bill. 

In order to secure to the tenant a “fair rent” 
and “fixity of tenure,” the bill) provides that 
leases shall be made for a period of fifteen vears ; 
during that period, the landlord cannot raise his 
tenant’s rent, ean 
turn him out of his farm. 


the Companion. 


nor he “evict” him—that is, 

The bill provides also for “free sale,” by ena- 
bling the tenant at any time to sell the remainder | 
of his lease, and obtain the value of the improve- 
ments he has made. 


In order that these benetits may be secured to 


in special courts, established for the purpose, 


holding, and to assess the fair amount of rent he 
shall pay, and that he should receive if he chooses 
to sell out his lease. 


A vet more important feature of the land bill, 
perhaps, is that which creates a Land Commis- 
This to be empowered to 
buy estates that their owners wish to sell, and to | 
divide them up and sell them to small tenants. 


sion. is 


Commission 


It will be able to advance money from the Eng- 


lish treasury to these tenants, to enable them to 
buy the divided-up farms; requiring a moderate | 
re-payment by annual instalments (£5 for each 
£100 loaned) tor a period of thirty-five years. 
The humble purchaser will then be put in posses- 


the end of the thirty-five vears. 
The Land will, have 
power to let, at low rents, any land they may buy, 


Commission moreover, 


tu small tenants; and the government is certain | 


have | 


to be a more lenient landlord than the present 
proprieciors of large estates. 

While these are the most conspicuous features 
of Mr. Gladstone’s measure, there are others of 
importance. One provides for greater cheapness 
in transferring lands from one owner to another. 
A second provides for the migration of peasants 
from a part of Ireland which is overcrowded with 
labor, to a part where labor is scarce and needed. 
A third arranges for the draining and reclamation 
of waste lands, and their occupancy by small 
farmers; and a fourth enables the government to 
aid, by money, the emigration of those Irish who 
wish to seek their fortunes in new lands. 

It remains to be seen whether this large meas- 
ure ever passes into law. It has many serious 
difficulties with which to contend. The Irish 
members of Parliament do not like some of its 
provisions ; others are certain to be opposed warm- 
ly by the Conservatives; and the fate of the bill 
will be very doubtful when it reaches the aristo- 
cratic and landlord-ridden House of Lords. 

If it should overcome these obstacles, we cannot 
doubt that it will confer a very substantial boon 


} upon the Irish people. 


«> —- 
For the Companion, 
BY THE SEA, 
Half a maiden and alla child, 
Sunset shadows about her Li 


Soft winds kiss her, undetiled, 
Watching the white-winged ships go by. 








Ships that rustle their snowy sails 

1 kon the maiden, then away, 
Sailing into silver glooms, 

Never a track or trace leave they. 









Still she watches upon the 
Mornings gather and fade 
Guided by a phantom band, 
Nearer her ship comes, day by day, 
Not a ripple shall cleave the sea: 
Silence shall tend her mystic flight; 
Only hope her star shall be, 
Crossing the dim glooms into the light. 
MAY M. Bowe 
+o 


THE MACHINE IN POLITICS. 

A well-known writer on civil service reform has 
recently printed an article in which the origin of 
machine politics in the United States is carefully 
studied. He finds that the inventor of the system 
was Aaron Burr, whose name and memory no 


| American respects, but whose teachings are accept- 


| 





duties of the office, 
: | the tenant, the power of enforcing them is placed | 
tall figure | 


stood there, alone | which will have authority to keep the tenant in his 


ed and acted upon by thousands of politicians. 

Burr held that a political party was an army. 
Obedience to its leaders was the one duty ; disobe- 
dience was to be punished mercilessly. - He also 
regarded offices as the legitimate rewards of party 
service, and summary removal from such positions 
was to be the fate of all who failed to drill humbly 
in the ranks. 

The inventor of this system never had a chance 
to put his principles in practice. Until General 
Jackson became President, and Martin Van Buren 
his Secretary of State, there was scarcely such a 
thing known as the removal of a faithful officer be- 
cause he did not belong tu the ruling party, or be- 
cause, belonging to it, he showed a disposition to 
have a mind of his own. 

General Jackson adopted in national affairs the 
system that had already been introduced in the 
government of the State of New York,—the evil 
inheritance from Aaron Burr. Mr. Van Buren, 
trained in the New York school, was the tempter 
who taught the President how to act, and led him 
on. 

The most important oftice—then as it is to-day 

after the cabinet positions, and the one more lu- 


erative than any other, was that of Collector of 


Customs at the port of New York. <A very large 
part of the entire revenue of the government is 
paid to that officer, and a great number of clerks 
and subordinates are employed. 

Under Mr. Van Buren’s advice, the President re- 
moved the old and faithful Collector, and put in 
his place a second-rate politician. In a few months 
there had been more removals from office for no 
cause at all, in all parts of the country, than there 
had been in the previous forty years. 

The new Collector proved to be a defaulter in a 
The 
man who succeeded him, who had been also ap- 
pointed because he was a good—per 
to say a bad 


short time, for an immense sum of money. 





ups we ought 
politician, was also corrupt. 

But from that time to this, the system has never 
been changed. Every Collector of New York, dur- 
ing the last fifty vears, has been selected, not be- 
cause he was specially qualified to discharge the 
although some of them were 
qualitied,—but for political reasons. 

The most of these Collectors have made their of- 
fices a sort of dictatorial power in the politics of 
the State and nation. Whether Whigs, Democrats, 
or Republicans, their policy bas been the same. 
Some were more and some less ambitious, exact- 
ing and despotic, but the difference has been only 
one of degree. 

So for fifty vears the New York Custom House, 
where, if anywhere, the governing principle should 
be the attainment of the highest possible business 
eflicieney, has been a refuge for hungry politicians, 
and a political machine of the worst sort. Under 
some administrations the clerk who neglected to pay 
promptly whatever sum a committee of outsiders 
saw fit to require of him, to be used in carrying 
elections, was discharged before a week had passed. 

All this is in the highest degree wrong and dis- 
graceful. Another generation, we hope, will read 
the story of it with amazement and shame. The 
public conscience is now awakening to the evil, and 
areform is demanded. How long it will take to 
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carry the reform, noone can tell. But it is one that 
ought to enlist the sympathy and support of every 
good man of every party. 


+~@> 
THE EVEN SCALES OF FATE, 

A pathetic little story is told by French correspond 
ents of the royal family of Sweden. Queen Sophie was 
ill for six years, and suffered from nervous exhaustion 
so much during that time as to be unable to hear a note 
of music, in which she had always before taken a keen 
delight. 

She was cured with marvellous rapidity winter before 
ast in Amsterdam, and on hearing of her 


recovery, her 
eldest son, Prince Oscar, hastened to her. 

The Prince has a remarkably fine voice, of great com 
pass and sweetne: The evening after he arrived, his 
mother asked him to sing to her, and listened with 
clasped hands and a radiant face, while the Prince sang 
with the tears stealing down his cheeks, his eyes fixed 
on the mother, restored to him almost from the grave. 

Glimpses such as this, into the life of courts, show us 
the same simple drama going on in the hearts of kings 
and queens as in those of the poorest of their subjects. 
A child’s birth, love, and then death! By these events 
the same cords are struck eternally, generation after 
generation, in palace or hut, with the monotony of the 
three notes of a Chinese song. 

We are apt to look upon royal personages with envy, 
because of the glitter and pomp about them, forgetting 
that they are from habit indifferent to these things; 
even find them tiresome and weighty. 





S. 


Victoria, in her journal, complains of the tedious 
state ceremonials, and the crowds which followed her, 
as any other young girl would of disagreeable school 
duties; but she found intense delight in her baby’s tirst 
bath, or in an adventure in the Highlands when she 
was wet and hungry, and “Jane—the maid—cooked a 
chicken deliciously.” 

It is not easy for young people to look through the 
outer garment of circumstance, birth and wealth, and 
find only the man and woman under all. Henee young 
people are apt to be envious and easily discouraged with 
their own lot in life. Yet the scales hang more evenly 
than they think. The very man whose rank or money 
they covet, may envy them some possession which he 
has not. 

The poor clergyman, his children half starved and 
shabby, sighs as his rich neighbor rolls by in his car 
riage, and the neighbor would give all he is worth for 
the good man’s simplicity and faith. The needy author 
whom all the world knows, envies the millionaire, and 
the millionaire is made happier by a chance mention of 
his name in print than by all his shekels. The sooner 
we study the law of compensation, the sooner we shall 
get below this mystery of life, and find it clear and just. 

+o 
DEATH THE ONLY RESOURCE. 
A young man who enter 





«da street car in New 
ashort time since, staggered and fainted. 


York 
It was dis 
covered that he was bleeding from a self-inflicted pistol 
shot in the side. He was taken toa hospital. There 
he told his story. 

Ile was a young fellow of ordinary ability, but good 
education and gentle breeding. Ue had gene from his 
home in New England to New York to make his for 
tune, and there, like thousands of other silly boys, who 
have sought that great city for the same purpose, he 
had been pushed down by the trampling multitude. 

In the place which he managed to secure in a com 
mercial house, he was given hard work, rough words, 
and wages which would not keep him from starvation. 

Ile threw up his position. “I thought my education 
should command a higher place,”’ he said. Then began 
the dreary, hopeless search for work which has driven 
so many men to despair in the last four years in our 
great cities. 

He did not find it. Tis money was rapidly going. He 
was reduced to sleeping in doorways and living on dry 
bread. Finally he had not even the dry bread. He 
would not beg. 

“1 borrowed a pistol and put an end to it,” he said. 
“It was my last resource. I never did think much of 
life.” 

Now the man who thinks little of life is invariably he 
who makes little use of it. Death is never the last re 
source for any man who has common-sense and willing 
ness to use the chances open to him. 

Instead of trudging from door to door to find work 
for his brain in the great city where he was not wanted, 
ifthis lad had gone to the farms in New Jersey, just 
outside, he would have found work for his hands, food 
for his body, and suflicient wages for his servic 


s 





He could soon have saved his passage money to the 
West or South, and there have begun work as a farm 
hand, until he could take up a farm for himself. 

There is the plain, rational course in this country to 
comfort, competency, wealth. 
make use of it. 


Foreigners see it, and 
Over forty-eight thousand emigrants 
landed in one month in New York, and made their way 
direct to the great, rich, untilled lands waiting for them 
in the West. 

But our American boys crowd into the cities, to 
starve and finally **put an end to it,”—if not with a pis 
tol, with rum,—declaring that death is the last resource. 
It is difficult to have pity for these victims of their own 
folly. 

+e 
MOSES STUART. 

The late Prof. Moses Stuart, of Andover Theological 
Seminary, was a living illustration of Dean Swift's r 
mark about “the two noblest things, which are sweet 
ness and light.” He had a genius for arousing young 
men to make the most If ever ther 
lived aman who might properly be classed as unique, 
Moses Stuart was that man. 


of themselves. 


He was once contined to his bed for several weeks by 
typhoid fever. 
night. 


Two students watched with him every 
One who shared in this duty says that the pro 
fessor spoke of his symptoms and the treatment of thi 
disease as if he had been a doctor of medicine instead 
of a doctor of divinity. 

After the sick professor had given his medical opin 
ion of his own case, he asked the student to read aloud 
work on typhoid fever, just translated 
French. It advanced a new theory as to the treatment! 
of the disease, and the professor, whose mind was al 


a from the 


Ways open to new ideas, if.they were introduced by 
reasonable arguments, was intensely interested in it 


It was a scene worthy of the painter’s brush. Two 
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watchers sitting before the large open fireplace, whence 
sparkled the burning oak, and reading a learned medi- 
eal work to that sick man on the bed! It was not be- 
cause he intended to act as his own physician that he | 
listened, but because he was then interested in typhoid | 
fever and wished to know the latest theories respecting it. 
It was characteristic of his mind, which thirsted for the 
best that was said on any subject which interested him. 

Later in the night, the subject of death came up in 
the conversation. One of the watchers asked Mr. Stuart 
if the contemplation of it begat any fear. 

“None whatever!” he answered. ‘Why should it? 
Here is the promise: ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth 
in thee.’ 

“Now,” he continued, “I know 
know my whole soul is st 


I trust in Him. I 
yed on Tim. I know, 
when the time for my departure comes, I shall have 
that perfect peace He has promised. 
self a moment's uncasiness as to that- 

It is not that “sweetness and light,” 
united with scholarship and enthusiasm, should raise 


So 





I don’t give my- 
-not a moment's!” 
strange such 
up a noble class of scholars—men who have made the 
world better for having lived in it. 

= +2 

“TOO ELOQUENT.” 

William C. Preston, of South Carolina, was noted for 
his eloquence. It was, however, as an anecdote shows, 
too declamatory for the United States Senate. On one 
oceasion, Mr. Preston, Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster, and O. 
H. Smith, of Indiana, all members of the Senate, were 
conversing on “eloquence.” 

“What is true eloquence?” asked Mr. Preston of Mr. 
Smith. 

“T am not able to define it satisfactorily,” replied that 
gentleman; ‘‘but if you will pardon me, I will tell you 
what the world thinks it is not, by referring to your 
speech the other day on the bill for the relief of the 
heirs of Hall.” 

*Let us hear it, 


” 


said all the gentlemen. 

“You know Col. Preston, as chairman of the commit- 
tee on military affairs, made a very cloquent speech 
last week, in support of a bill granting relief to the 
heirs of Hall, for the use of his improved rifle by the 
Cnited States. 

“While he was speaking, the agent of the heirs was 
sitting in the gallery, listening. The bill received just 
six votes. I voted against it. After the adjournment, 
the agent called at my room and earnestly requested me 
to move a reconsideration. I told him it would do no 
‘All Lask,’ 
he said, imploringly, ‘is that you will move to reconsid- 
er, and just tell the Senate what the merits of the bill 
are.’ 

**Did you not hear the eloquent speech of Col. Pres- 
ton?’ 

“**Yes, I heard it, but the truth is, Col. Preston is so 
eloquent that the Senate can’t understand him.’ ”” 

The four Senators burst into a hearty laugh, and none 
more heartily than Mr. 


good, as the bill could not pass the Senate. 


Preston himself. 
+ 
COMPANION PRIZE LIST, NO. 
We will give the following prizes for the 
specified : 


10. 


articles 


Twenty Dollars for the best marine view, in vil 
colors. 

Fifteen Dollars for the best wood-carving of game. 

Ten Dollars for the best story. Not less than ten 
pages note-paper. 

Five Dollars for the second best story. 

Five Dollars for the best poem on * Flowers.” 

Five Dollars for the best specimen of Kensington- 
stitch work. 

Five Dollars for the best map of Africa. 

Three Dollars for the second best map. 

All competitors must be subscribers to the 
panion, and under twenty years of age. 
prize will be given to those under fifteen. 

Maps should be drawn on cartridge or drawing paper, 
and not over 12 by 15 inches in size. They should also 
be lettered and give lines of latitude and longitude. 

All articles must be strictly the work of the competi- 
tor, and submitted on or before the fifteenth day of 
June next, with name, age and address of competitor 
attached, and addressed * Assistant Editor.” 

Those who intend to compete will receive a copy of 
the rules by sending a three-cent stamp to the Assistant 
Editor. 


Com- 
The second 


+o 
KING COTTON. 

Every one at the North rejoices at the prosperity of 
the South. South report a uni- 
versal activity among the cotton planters, who are lay- 
ing their plans and hoping for a crop of cight millions 
of bales next fall. 

Cotton has a good many friends besides man; the | 
cotton-worm, for example, and various other vermin. | 
We call them friends, because they like cotton well | 
enough to eat it. Man, therefore, may not secure all of | 
the eight million bales he is hoping to harvest; but even 


Travellers from the 


ce 





if the vermin eat a large share of that which is grown, 
the human admirers of the plant are likely to gather the 
most of it. 

Cotton planting is the prettiest, cleanest, nicest farm. 
ing in the world; cotton being not inaptly called “the 
gentleman’s crop.” 

At Atlanta, in October next, there will be held the 
first grand Cotton Exposition ever given. A vast edi 
fice is to be built, in which will be exhibited cotton in 
all its forms, cotton machinery of every kind, and cot- 
outside of the build- 
an extensive cotton garden, in which 
all the known species of the plant will be seen growing 
or grown. 


ton fabrics in every variety ; while 
ing there will be 


This will be a very interesting and important exhibi- 


tion. Cotton used to be called king. The king seems 
coming to his own again. 
+2 
HUMOROUS VIEWS. 


Sussex, England, is noted for the shrewd sense and 
dry humor of its inhabitants, and for its excellent breed 
of hogs. The people think for themselves and give ut- 
terance to their thoughts in racy Saxon speech, which 
though not elegant. 

One of these Sussex men, dressed in a round frock, 
such as his fathers had worn for generations, once ex- 
pressed to the parish clergyman his opinion of polities. 
He was no cynic, but having come to doubt the exist- 
ence of political honesty, he thus clothed his views : 


is quaint and forcible, 





“Well, in my opinion, politics are about like this: 


THE YOUTH’S 


I’ve got a sow in my yard with twelve little uns, and 
the little uns can’t all feed at once, because there isn’t 
room enough. 

“So L shuts six of’em out of the yard while tother 
six be feedin’; and the six as be shut out, they just do 
make a noise till they be let in, and then they be just as 
quiet as the rest.” 

Another parishioner, who also had original views as 
to the “outs” and the “ins,” put forth his opinion that 
the purpose cf political leaders was not the public good, 
but to feed from the public treasury, in this humorous 
style: 

“I be a miller, and I’ve got rats, and I keep cats, and 
one day I look into a place under my mill, and there I 
sees cats and rats all feeding together out of one trough 
at my expense.” 

ah Ae 
AVERSIONS OF APPETITE. 

Dr. Oswald calls attention, in the Popular Sccence 
Monthly, to the fact that an antipathy to a special dish 
indicates the presence of a constitutional repugnance, 
which it is not wise to disregard. He says: 

I knew a Belgian soldier on whom common salt, in 
any combination, and in any dose exceeding ten penny 
weights, acted as a drastic 
Hindoos cannot taste animal food without vomiting. 

Similar effects have obliged individuals to abstain 
from onions, sage, parsnips and even from Irish pota- 
toes. Dr. Pereira mentions the case of an English boy 
who had an incurable aversion to mutton: 

“He could not eat mutton in any form. 
liarity was supposed to be owing to caprice, but the 
mutton was repeatedly disguised and given to him un- 
known; but uniformly with the same result of produc- 
ing violent vomiting and diarrhwa. 

**And from the severity of the effects, which were in 
fact those of a virulent poison, there can be little doubt 
that, if the use of mutton had been persisted in, it would 
soon have destroyed the boy’s life.” 








We know a lady whose missionary work in Burmah 
has attracted the attention of English-speaking people, 
who could not eat rice. 
England, 


Once when she was visiting in 
her hostess, thinking the aversion a mere 
whim, put a table-spoonful of rice in the soup. Though 
the soup was strained before being served, and not a 
grain of rice was to be seen in it, yet the moment the 
lady tasted it she exclaimed, “Oh, there’s rice in this 
soup!” and was obliged to leave the table. 


+o = 
“MY JEANNIE!” 

Thomas Carlyle has left some charming glimpses of 
his domestic life, and of the wisdom with which “my 
Jeannie’ —the affectionate title he gave his wife—pre- 
sided over the household. While living on a small in- 
come in a Scottish hamlet, Lord Jeffrey and his family 
paid him a visit. Carlyle says: 

Our party, the head of it, especially, was chatty and 
cheery ; but T remember nothing so well as the consum- 
mate art with which my dear one played the domestic 
field-marshal, and spread out our e 
without fuss or bustle; to cover over everything ac oat 
of hospitality and even elegance and abundance. 

I have been in houses ten times, nay, a hundred 
times as rich, where things went not so well 

Though never bred to this, but brought up in opulent 
plenty, she, finding it become necessary, loyally applied 
herself to it, and soon surpassed in it all the women I 
have ever seen. 

My noble one, how beautiful has our poverty made 
thee to me! She was so true and frank withal; noth- 
ing of the skulking Balderstone in her. 

One day at dinner, I remember, Jeffrey admired the 
fritters or bits of pancake he was cating, and she let 
him know, not without some vestige of shock to him, 
that she had made them. 

“What, you! twist up the frying-pan and catch them 
in the air?” 

Even so, my high friend, and you may turn it over in 
your mind! 











_-—— ~ +> — 
“FOR YOU.” 

A good story is told of an amusing mistake once 
made by Daniel Webster. A concert was given in 
Washington, the chief attraction of which was Jenny 
Lind’s singing. Mr. Webster, being late, entered a 
private box, just as the audience were applauding the 
Mr. Webster, thinking it was meant for 
him, stepped to the front of the box and bowed several 
times. The Turkish ambassador, of whom the follow- 
ing story is told, had a keener perception than Webster: 


songstress. 


The Turkish Ambassador, Musurus Pasha, was one 
of the party at Shandon, and he and Livingstone trav- 
elled in the same carriage. At one of the stations they 
were greatly cheered by the volunteers. 

“The cheers are for you,” Livingstone said to the 

ador with a smile. 
¥ said the Turk, “I am only what my master 
made me ; you are what you made yourself. id 

When the party reached the Queen’s Hotel a working 
an rushed across the road, seized Livingstone’s hand, 
ing, ‘I must shake your hand,” clapped him on the 
, and rushed back again. 

“You'll not deny, now,” said the Ambassador, “that 
that’s for you.” 














ba 


coe 


+o 
A DEAD CITY. 

W. HI. Howells, in one of his books of travel, speak- 
ing of the dilapidated walls and towers of an ancient 
city, describes them as “mere phonographic consonants 
dumbly representing the past, out of which all vocal 
glory has departed.” The rapid changes of habitation 
in parts of our own country leave silent examples to 
justify that striking figure quite as well. Itis said that: 

Out in the White Pine District, Nevada, stands the 
City of Hamilton. In 1869, there were forty thousand 
inhabitants there. Now there are less than two hun- 
dred. Great brick and stone blocks stand tenantless, 
and rows of wooden buildings are ant. 

Every family has a whole block to itself, or can have 
if it wants to. A Detroiter and his friend rode on horse- 
back through the deserted city, and all the inhabitants 
turned out to see the sight of a live stranger. 

+e — 
INFLUENCE OF THE WEATHER, 

The late Dr. Bushnell used to tell the following anec- 
dote to show the influence of climate upon the judg- 
ment. As they were coming out of churck one drizzly 
Sunday, his wife remarked: 

“You had better burn that sermon; it isn’t worth re- 
peating anywhere.” 

“1 shall do no such thing,” I answered, a little vexed; 
“the sermon is up to my average.” 

She persisted, and I said little more. But a year or 
two afterwards, on a bright, cheery Sunday in May— 
one of those days that make a discourse go off itself—I 
took that same sermon again. And as we came down 
the aisle after service, she whispered (without the 
slightest notion that she had heard it before) ,— 

“IT would mark that to preach on exchange. It is bet- 
ter than common.” 


















+> 


MARK TWAIN, speaking of a new mosquito netting, 
writ *The day is coming when we shall sit under 
our nets in church and slumber peacefully, while the 
diseomfited flies club together and take it out of the 
minister.” 






poison, and thousands of 


The peeu- 
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COMPANION. 


“NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES” 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Anglo Saxon, German, 
Chaucer, Philological Conferences, Elocution, 

ae aw Clay Modelling, ete., ps 
- F. M. 1,” July 30 to Aug. 4; 


9 





Lang 





Aug. 5 to Ls: 








For 
(Mention the Companion.) 


After May 1, ask at same 


Circulars address 














If your residence is remote from railroad, have your 
own and boys’ clothes sent from New York by mail. The 
vostage ona boy's suit is about 0 cts.; on a nian’s, $1.00, 
Ve will guarante ate delivery for these amounts whe re 
; Money accompan orders, or We ship by express, © 
| D., subject to examination before payment. Goods may 
| always be returned if unsatisfactory. Write for umples 
and directions for ordering. ROGE Rs, PEET 
Ce O., Cc othiers, 487 Broadway, New York. 


REBUILT ! £200 TO $220, A YEAR. 






















Fort Edward C cauaune Institute, with super) 
new brick buildings, heated with steam, will) reopen 
September 12, 1881. Thirteen Professors and ‘Teachers. 
Modified College Course for ladies: College Preparatory ; 
Business; Oratory and Music: Address for pesapess tus, 

JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward ° 


PRIZE HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 


The great success of the Demas Lathe and Seroll Saw 
has induced the maker to apply the same principle to 
the Holly. The result is, that the “Prize Holly,’ which 
we now offer, combines more desirable points than any 
of our former machines. It runs with great speed and 
quietness, and is very simple in construction, as can be 
seen by the cut. This style of a machine is so very 
desirable that we give it our most hearty approval. 





THE PRIZE HOLLY 


Has a solid Emery Wheel, Improved Adjustable Clamps, 
i hed Tilting’ Table, Powerful Speed Drill, ea e 2 
Str aining Rod. It will cut a cirele of 40 inches, 
Ié-inch Lathe Bed with polished V-shaped Ways. It has 
the most value for the money of any machine yet made, 












This shows Prize Ilolly set for Lathe work. 


Although it costs more to manufacture this Saw, 
shall, for the pres 
machine — $3 00, 

On receipt of $2 % extra we will send with the machine 
a Head-block, Tail-bloek, and Rest. This will give you 
besides the Saw a nice Lathe for $5.00, 


PERRY MASON & CO. 


we 
snt, sell it at the price of the old style 











CHAUTAUQUA, 


—July 7 to August Is, 
French, 
uage-Museum, Be 


GRAND OPENING DAY JULY 30. Pay ie neg parler 


De. J. HH. 


address for full Chautauqua Programme for 1 
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STREAT™—July 19 to Au 
« othe Studies in Shakespeare 
lucational Con i, Music, 


SACHTIERS 
English Met rature, 


sust 
and 


rsazion Tonie Sol-fa, 


“C.S. T..” Aug. 3 to 18s “C. 8S. S. Assembly,” 


Children’s Classes; 








Art, with Brilliant Stereop- 
ticon Illustrations; C. L. 8S. C. Round Tables: C. L. S.C. Camp-Fire; C. L. 8. C. Class (1882) Vigil: Hluminations; 
Old Time Singing School; nace on the Lake; Hluminated Fleet; Naval Engagement at Night; Electric 
Lights; FISK JUBILEE SINGERS, ete., ete. 


VINCENT, Plainjield, N. J. 


1881. —_ 7 
| 
| GET THE BEST. 
If you intend to get the New Edition of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
“DO IT NOW.” 





See Webster’s U naetiged, page 1164, giv- 
ing the name of each sail,—showing the value of 
DEFINITIONS BY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


2 wor 


rhe pictures in Webster under the 1 
Beef, Boiler, Castle, Column, Eye, 
Moldings, Phrenology, Ravelin, 
pages 1164 and 1219) Steam engine, 
bers, detine 343 words and terms far 
than they could be defined in words. 

New Edition of WEBSTER, has 
{18,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
| Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 Names. 


—| ublishe dby 6. &c. MERRIAM,§ Springfield, Mass, 


Is, 


orse, 





rim- 
better 





IN THE SPRINC, 


When one feels relaxed, is tired all 
the time and don’t take much stock in 
anything, remember, a good Ginger 
Tea, (spoonful,) sweetened to the 
taste, and made with hot (boiling,) 
water, will add to your back-bone, 
and make you take interest in life— 
remembering, always, that the Genu- 
ine, Old-fashioned Brown’s Ginger is 
the Original Ginger, and is guaranteed 
by the manufacturer and owner as 
solely made for more than 50 Years by 
FREDERICK BROWN, 
Philadelphia. 





RUPTURE 


DR. J. 


A. SHERMAN, mons for his suecessful 
treatment and cure of RUPTURE for the past thirty 
years, has just returned from his St. Louis office, 





may now be consulted daily at his prine ipal office, 
Broadway. 

No man is safe who hid is a rupture, no matter how in- 
significant he may consider it, for every man who has 
died from it, once flattered himself that it was but a 
trifling ailment, and every man who now suffers from it, 
and the injury of trusses, to such an extent that life has 
no enjoyments, once regarded it as unworthy special 
attention, It is not as undstill affliction; it is steadily 
progressive, e Me nunto death, and he is wise who takes 
the necessa teps to be effectually relieved of it before 
the day of stiffe ring and gloom comes upon him. 

For the benefit of the afflicted who are incredulous 
regarding DR. SHERMAN’S great suecess, he respect- 
fully submits (from among scores of similar letters) the 
following Convincing Proofs:— 

WESLEY PHILLIPS’ 

Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, - 

DEAR SIR :—I am sea py to inform vou that Tam en- 
tirely cured of my large scrotal rupture. [tis one year 

© to-day that I fecelve «ld your treatment. T have test- 
ed the cure by going phate the appliance. My business 
is that of locomotive engineer. 

My rupture, as you wille ‘all to your mind, was {similar 
to Mr. Jordan’s in your pamphlet of illustrations 

I was ruptured in the 



















CURE. 

















year while in thearmy. I 
have tried spring and elastic trus with great diséom- 
fort and injury, my rupture always growing worse, 





Finding IT must get some relief or 
I determined to try you as a last re 
that I found your treatment a complete suecess. My 
improvementand cure have, considering my terrible con- 
dition, surprised my friends as well as myself. During 
your treatment IT worked hard at my business, enjoying 
both safety and comfort, and have not lost a day's work, 
My general health has also improved, Twill take pleas- 
ure in recommending the atilicted to you whenever I 
have an opportunity. 

You may publish this letter for the be +h fit of humanity. 
My address is 211 Kast a ith best wishe 
ESLEY PHILLIPS, 





give up my busines 
sort, and T must say 

















remain, yours respectfully, 

New York Crry, Oct. a 

DR. KURLEY ABOUT DR. SHERMAN 
W. IL. Prescorr, Esq., Boston, Mass.: 

DEAR SiR: For the last year I have been li iving at 
Ferguson, Mo. Yours of the 7th inst.. to hand this A.M., 
inquiring about Dr. ¢ . Sherman's treatment, If you 
ave a hernia, or ture sometimes called, go by all 


ry 
means and consult Dr Sherman. — Tle has the 
fect cure for it [have ever met with. Tle made a pertect 
— upon my wife, Ifyou see Dr, Sherman, oe sentimy 
vards, tell him to write me. Y omre respectfull 


most per= 





Rk. M. KURLEY, Ni. D. 
FERGUSON, Mo., Feb, 11, 1877. 
RADICALLY CURED by Dr. J. A. SIEERMAN'S 


method without the injury trusses inflict 
interfering with labor. Patients from adi 
ceive treatment and return for home 
tltation each week at Be 
Thursday and Fr 

n Monday, Tuesday 
containing likenesses of bad ¢ 
niailed for 10 cents. 


nd without 
nee can re= 
ame day. Days ot 
ton office, 13 Milk Street 
lay: New York office, 201 
d Saturday. His Book, 
s, before and after cure, 
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For the Companion, 


BLUEBIRDS. 


Farewell, icieles, cold and 
© gentle Southwind, haste 


snow! 
and blow ; 


4) woodsy violet mile and grow! 

‘Tee-weet! ta-weet! chee-o! chee-o! dzilligo! 
way! pway! zeet! dzeet! pillameect! 
Adieu, snow-spingles frostand sleet! 


ery Sunshine, berries sweet 

bright June grass ¢ am gold-ripe whe ot 
y! pe-waea-y! tweet! Cweet! az 

; twe e-ce-t! Uzillie ho! Uzillicho! cement 











yay, away! let’s dance away! 

Let’s find the long-lost summer day, 

The Apr il showers, the sweets of May, 

Too-d’zeet! too-d" weet! teetoorest! pe-waea-y! 

Chee-o! chee-o! weetumect! pillamect! cha-a-y! 
Wzee! 


Let’s find the orchard’s rosy sea, 

The red-gold buds of the maple-tree, 

The summery song of the bumblebee; 

Tee-to! pe-to! ello-est! dzu-d’zeet! Vzut d’zeet! 
Peto! chee-o! chee-o! tu-tee! chillid’zink! 


Here’s the dear old oak by the mossy brink, 
Where at rosy dawn we came to drink, 

To liltand plume, to prim and prink! 
Tee-to-est! Uweet! tweet! tweet! 


illa-zink! illa- 


zink! 
Pee-to! pee-to! iNaloo! Ulink! Ulink! 
You'm fly to the East, you’m fly to the 
In a rosewood tree build a silver nest, 
You find at last the old home* s the be st; 
Twill-io! twilli-o! ploo-o! ploo-o0! illa-est! 
Chillilee-ee! chee-o! chee-o! peto-est! est! est! 


illo-est! 
West, 












Ve-way! pe-way: tweet! tzoo! Uzeet! d’zee-ce! 
tc 

Pillameet! ta-weet! chee-choo! chee-ec! 

Chilli-lec illa-loo! pe-wa-a-y! p’wee-ce! 

Peto! peto! dzilli iazink! d’zee-d’zeet 





»! chee-o! chee-o! Uwee-est! 


AGNES E, MITCHELL. 


Wee-ta-meet! che 





+o 
For the Companion. 
“MOTHER!” 

In one of the most honored and influential fam- 
ilies of Virginia, a wife and mother dicd in the 
bloom of her womanly beauty. 

For had been a gentle, unob- 
trusive yet faithful Christian woman. When she 
felt that the last moments of life were approach- 
ing, she called her little children to her bedside, 
and kissed them, and talked of leaving them, and 
of the happy world where she expected soon to be. 

The eldest was but six years of age, but he could | 
understand her when she laid her hand upon his 


several years she 





head and charged him to love and serve his moth- 
er’s God and Saviour. 

The to manhood. No effect of that 
death-bed scene and lesson appeared in his life. 
Forty years passed without a sign that he ever 
thought of his mother’s last words and benedic- 
tion. 


boy grew 


He was a generous-hearted, popular gentleman, 
with a fine home, 
lavish hospitality. 
from his door. 


where he welcomed friends with 
No beggar went away hungry 


But his most admired virtues showed no divine 
principle, or trace of religious feeling. Beyond a 
certain pride of position and superiority, he seemed 
to acknowledge no restraint. He was self-indul- 
gent and impetuous, profane on the slightest prov- 
ocation, and like most men of his class, devoted to 
horse-racing and the pleasures of the chase. 

Suddenly a change He the same 
courteous, hospitable gentleman, but he broke away 
abruptly from his convivial habits. His manner 
was more thoughtful and quiet, and he was seen 
regularly at divine worship on the Sabbath. 

In no long time he openly declared himself one 
of the lowly number who call ¢ Master and | 
Lord. ° 

The change itself was no more surprising than | 
his account of it. It was no sermon or spoken or 
written word that had turned him from his world- 
ly course, but it the touch 
hand. More than forty years before she 
it on his head in blessing 
had felt it ever since. 

Amid 


noisiest 


| 


came. was 





Jesus, 


was of his mother’s 
had laid 


and he declared that he 





all the cares ot his great estate, in his | 
gaicty, the excitements of the race 4 
course, in the fury of political strife, the pressure 
of that soft hand, he said, perpetually recalled his | 
mother and her dying charge. And the time 
came when he could resist its appeals no longer. 

Such a parting token has a voice that will not be 
silent, and a power that will not die. 


in 





+e 
MUTUALLY DISAPPOINTED. 
When Gen. Latayette visited this country, 
greatly enjoved meeting the 
in the Revolution, 
many hardships. 
disappointed. 
all men were 


he 
friends he had known | 
and with whom he 
But 

he changes which time works 
such that, and then, he could 
searcely recognize his old associates. It is a little 
amusing, however, that occasionally his 





shared 
he was sorely 


had 
sometimes 
in 
now 


to know 
former friends were equally disappointed in him. 
He paid a visit to John Adams, at Quiney. The 
expectations of both parties were high, and they 
counted ona joyful day. But the changes of time 
were not allowed for, and the reaction was there- 
fore great. 
Lafayette said to | 
house 
“What 


searcely 


a friend, as he was leaving the 


in Mr. Adams! 
man whom tT used to admire 


a sad change T can sec 
a trace of the 
and honor.” 

Mr. 


was asking myself continually, 


Adams’ comment was equally striking. 


| | 
Can this be Latay- | 


| and the food cooked, a bazaar has been established 


| instruction. 


| *Broadbrim,” 
| meant to wrong him. 


| so the farmer begged Mr. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


ette? He is wholly unlike the General whom 1) 
loved in the Revolution. It is unpleasant to miss | 
the old friend.” 





and as 


Both expected too much, 
were disappointed. 


usual, both 


+? 
STRANGE SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


We have still much to learn from foreign coun- | 
tries with regard to education. In Berlin, for ex- 
ample, there is a Laundry School, in which more 
than seventy girls are learning all the kinds of 
washing. ‘There is much more to washing than to 
stand at a great steaming tub, and rub clothes up 
and down, up and down, upon a board. 
is chemistry in washing. There is 
washing. 


There | 

a fine art of 
Almost every fabric, 
the finest lace, 
in large cities, 
considerable 


from the coarsest flannel to | 
requires particular treatment; and | 
like Berlin, Paris, and New York, | 
numbers skilful and intelligent | 
women carn their living by washing and cleaning | 
the finer articles of clothing. In New York such 
work is almost invariably done by French women, | 
who have served an apprenticeship to it in the ir| 
own country. 

At the Berlin Laundry School all the arts and | 
mysteries of washing are taught. It is not a char- 
ity school, although the tuition fee is somewhat less, 
perhaps, than the instruction costs 

Under the 


of 





> 
same management, there are schools 
for teaching other industrial arts, such as dress- 
making, hair-dressing, cooking, seiievarntien, | 
embroidery, artificial flower-making, garment-cut- 
ting, and others. The classes in dress-making con- 
tained in December last three hundred and seven- 
ty-five pupils, who paid from two dollars to three | 
dollars and a half per month for instruction. The | 
cooking school had sixty-six pupils, and the type- | 
setting school had thirty-two. | 

One very great difficulty in conducting classes of 
this kind is to find a sale for the numberless arti- 
cles produced by so many busy young hands. 

Some garments are spoiled in the making, per- 
haps, but a much larger number are exceptionally 
well made, the work being done under vigilant and 
competent supervision. 

‘To get an outlet for the garments manufactured, | 


where articles are sold and orders received. | 

The best of it is, that these schools are not char- 
ity schools. Provident parents who wish their 
girls to have a better lot than domestic service, and 
ambitious girls who desire to improve, can be ac- 
commodated iif these classes, and honestly pay for 


Not that charity is not a high and holy thing in 
its _ ¢ and time. One of the most curious schools 
in Europe was the direct result of benevolent feel- 
ing, and can never perhaps be quite self-sustain- 
ing. It is a Girls’ Farm School, in France, near 
Rouen. 

About thirty years ago, the attention of Sister 
Ernestine, a member of one of the Catholic orders, 
was called to the sad case of young girls on being 
released from prison, where they may have been 

‘onfined for very slight offences. She saw the har- 
pies standing round ‘the gate of the Rouen prison, 

eady to pounce upon two girls, who were about to 
go forth, blighted and disgrac ed, —the all but cer- 
tain prey of, licentious men. 

“Tell me,” said she to the chaplain of the prison, 
“what I can do to save these unfortunates.” 

“Find a chamber,” said he, in reply, ‘buy a loaf 
of bread, straw to sleep on, and a candle. To- 
morrow, God will provide.” 

She had in her purse seventeen sous. They suf- 
ficed to buy the lodging, the loaf, the straw, and 
the candle; and the next day other help came. 
Soon good souls gave Sister Ernestine, or enabled 
her to buy, a house and a small field, to which 
some one added a few goats. 

Thus was founded this wonderful Farm School 
for girls convicted of minor offences, and who wish 
to lead good lives. The school now possesses an es- 
tate of three hundred and twenty-six acres, all cul- 
tivated by strong, willing young women. 

They raise many cattle, having a hundred cows 
upon their hands, and twenty- three horses, to say 
nothing of a thousand chickens. The establish- 
ment is still under the charge of Sister Ernestine 
and the Abbé Podevin, who aided her in founding 
it, and they are assisted by twenty-five sisters of 
the same order. 

The inmates learn all the work of a farm, both 
indoor and outdoor. In winter, they knit, spin, 
weave, make soap, sew, and take care of the cat- 
tle; in summer, they dig, plant, gather, and in 
short do the whole work of the farm without the 
assistance of a@ man. 

In the mild climate of that part of France, such 
labors are not so unsuited to women as they would 
be under our burning sun, and during our long, 
severe winters. 





Such are some of the curious girls’ schools in 
Europe. We shall have similar or better ones in 
due time. America is bound to have everything 











| 

} 

good that the world produces and that man in- | 

vents, | 
«oe 

SHAMED. | 


The struggles of an athletic Quaker against the 
ne a 
temptation to “smite” or to retaliate when he had | 
been imposed upon, are laughably represented in | 
the character of “Brother Phineas Fletcher.” An 
Ohio paper relates how Mr. Butterworth, another | 
once conquered a mean man who 
He was a large man, and 
carried his non-resistant principles into his daily 
life. 
A few years ago, he was a pork dealer in Cincin- 
nati, and had purchased of 9 farmer near by a 
number of hogs, to be delivered on a certain day. | 
When the day arrived, Mr. B. was promptly on | 
hand, but meantime hogs had gone up one cent; 
B. to remain over night, 
as there was no occasion to hurry back. 
Next morning, after breakfast, ** Well,” 
Butterworth, “1 am ready to receive the hogs now 
if thee is ready to deliver them.” 
“But you won't get ‘em,” surlily replied the 
farmer. 


| knows 


| 1848. 


| suffers. 


| get off at the right station. 


said Mr. } part with for the world. 


S COM PANION. 


MAY 12, 1881. 














“And why not, friend 7" asked Mr. B. 

“Because,” said the rascal, “the contract was 
that you were to take them yesterday ; and as yes- 
terday is gone, and as you didn’t do so, the con- 
tract is at an end.” 

“Thee is mistaken,” retorted the purchaser, 
drawing the contract; “the agreement is that I was 
to call for them yesterday, which I did, and”— 

Here the farmer became so indignant at the fail- 
ure of his little trick, and the loss of one cent on 


| the pound, that he struck Mr. B. violently on the 


breast with his fist, having no more etfect than if 


| he had struck a cotton bale. 


“Thou art a great coward,” 


replied Mr. 
wort 


h, with ditticulty suppressing his rage. ‘Thee 
Iam a non-resistant, or thee would never 
have dared to strike. 1 could grind thee to pow- 
der if 1 would; but I desist!” 

This so mortificd the farmer that he offered the 
Shaker his hand, and was ever after one of his 


Butter- 


| firmest friends. 


+> 


For the Companion, 


COME IN ON TIME. 


Ww other, my friend, you may plough, sow, or reap, 
Make speeches, or music, or rhyme, 
Or whether you wake, or Whether you sleep, 
Come in on time! 


Behind the time, oh, you never can be, 
atever your calling or clime, 
From losses, ¢ rosses and j jeopardy free; 

Come in on time! 


Many misfortunes and sorrows of men, 
Oh, how many dark deeds of crime, 

Arise from tardiness :—will you not then 
Come in on time? 


The sun and the moon and the stars on high, 
Performing their courses sublime, 

The seasons, the months, the days, as they fly, 
Come in on time. 

Then, would you be noble, honest and true, 
And with the grand har mony chime, 

Wherever you go, whatever you do, 


Come in on time. ELIAS NASON. 


+> _- 
WIDOWED AND ALONE. 

Hf. Burnett, of California, in his ‘‘Recol- 
Pioneer,” recently published, gives an 
affecting account of a funeral in the gold diggings in 


Governor P. 
lections of a 
David Ray died of fever, leaving a young wife 


and five children. His grave was dug under the mag- 
nificent pines, and the whole camp gathered about it to 
witness the first interment that had the 


vicinity. There To the 


occurred in 


was no clergyman present. 


surprise of all, the heart-broken widow, who had trav- 


elled with her husband across the plains from Indiana, 


»| only to see him perish in the wilderness, stood forth at 


the grave and addressed the assembly. Her speech was 
so pathetic in itself and from the circumstances under 
which it was uttered, that Governor 
down soon afterwards, as nearly 
language. 


Burnett wrote it 
8 possible in her own 
It brought tears to every eye in the group. 





*“O David!” she began, as if speaking to her husband, 
“thou art cold and lifeless. Little dost thou know the 
sorrows thy poor and friendless and sickly wife now 
Thou hast gone from me and from our cehil- 
dren forever. Thou wert ever kind to me, and loved 
me from my girlhood. 

*“O friends! he was a man without reproach; he was 
loved by all who knew him; he was a just man, honest 
in all his dealings; he did unto others as he wished they 
should do unto him. 

“He was a pious and steady man; a profane oath had 
never escaped his lips even from a boy; he was never 
found at the grog-shop or the gambling-table; he it was 
who lifted the prayerful hands: bis creed was peace. 

“He died in his right mind, with a conscience void of 
reproach. The only thing that wounded his conscience 
was the reflection that, on the road from Indiana to this 
country, he was compelled to labor on the Sabbath day. 

“But he is gone to a better world, where his weary 
spirit will be at rest. Oh, if he had only died in a Chris- 
tian land! but the thought of his being buried in this 
lonesome and wicked place is almost too hard to bear. 
He has ieft me alone in a land of strangers, a sickly, 
weakly woman. For months and years he waited upon 
me in my weakness without a murmur. I never more 
shall hear from him the Bible read; I never can see him 
again on earth. Ah me! what shall I do?” 








+e - 
INDIAN CRUELTY. 


Out in Nebraska there is a liitle stream 
Raw Hide, flowing into the Elkhorn River, a tributary 
to the great Platte. The Raw Hide is an ordinary 
creek, meandering through a beautiful valley, but it is 
interesting because of the terrible association 
which it derived its name : 


called the 


from 


In the year 1849, during the heavy emigration to the 
California gold-fields, a party from Wisconsin crossed 
the Missouri River a few miles above where Omaha now 
stands. They were bound for the Pacifie Coast in quest 
of gold. A member of this party, named Rhines, a 
foolish, heartless man, vowed he would slay the first 
Indian he should meet. 

Shortly after they had entered Nebraska, they camped 
on the Elkhorn. The next morning they broke camp, 
and passing into the enchanting valley of the Platte, 


saw a little band of Pawnee Indians trailing peacefully | 


along the river. 

One of the gold-seekers reminded Rhines of his foolish 
resolution. The heartless man, levelling his rifle, de- 
liberately shot down a young squaw. The party hastily 
moved on, but were soon overtaken by a large band of 
mounted Pawnee warriors. They demanded the sur- 
render of the assassin, Rhines. 

Of course, there was no alternative but to comply, 
for a refusal would have resulted in the massacre of the 
entire party. 

The redskins took Rhines, stripped him of his cloth- 
ing and tied him securely to the ground. Then they 
began the horrifying torture of skinning him alive. 
His companions were compelled to witness the sicken 
ing operation. 

The Indians promptly left the scene, after having 
completed their horrible work, without harming the 
rest of the party. Rhines lived but a few hours, and all 


were thankful when death relieved the agony he suf- 


fered. He 
since been known the Raw Hide—a meandering 
monument of the wicked and foolhardy act which cost 
a heartless man his life. 


+o 
A DOG’S SAGACITY. 


We are prepared to believe almost anything told of a 


dog’s wonderful sense of smell—that special faculty of | 


the canine race. The animal here mentioned, however, 
must have depended on something more than a keen 
scent to enable him to take the right railroad train, and 
The Little Rock (Ark.) 
(razette says 


Capt. Pees Pritchard owns 2 dog that he would not 
The world is a pretty large 
offer, but he would not accept it for his dog Bruno. 
When in Memphis not long ago, Bruno was separated 
from his master in the crowded street, and when the 


captain went on board a steamboat, on his return to 


| Little Rock, the dog was not to be seen. 


was buried near the little stream which has | 


{ His owner was much disturbed by the failure of his 


faithful follower to stay with him. They had travelled 
many times from Little Rock to Memphis and back, 
both by steamboat and cars. 

The steamer left the wharf, and in due time Capt. 
Pritchard found himself in Littlke Rock. He mourned 
the loss of his dog almost as much as if he had lost a 
child, but that evening, as he sat in his room, there 
came a scratching at the door, and when it was opened 
Bruno walked in, wagging his tail with the most frantic 
efforts to wag it off. 

How he got home was a nine days’ wonder. Capt. 
Pritchard saw a conductor of the Memphis and Little 
Rock Railroad a day or two after, who said,— 

“Did your dog come home?’ 

“Yes. What do you know about it?” 

“He rode over from Me smphis with me. ‘That's all.” 

“Who put him on the train? I want to thank him.” 

“He got on himself, went into a passenger car, sat 
down, and whenever the train would stop at any sta- 
tion would ry back under the seats He did not 
try to get off at any station until Little Rock was 
reached. 

“‘When the brakeman opened the door and shouted 


= Aittle Rock,’ out popped Bruno and made straight for 
1ome.’ 


+2 
A JAPANESE DOCTOR. 


Travelling in the interior of Japan has sundry draw. 
backs. The water is bad, and there is a lack of such 
food as a civilized stomach can digest. The traveller is 
also assailed by hornets, and a fly 
An English lady, while 
travelling in that country, being laid up with pain and 
fever, produced by these pests, sent for a native doctor. 
He was an old-fashioned practitioner, whose medical 
knowledge, having been handed down from father to 
son, led him to look with suspicion upon European 
methods and drugs. 


myriads of fleas, 
which bites like a mosquito. 


Dressed in silk, he entered the patient’s room and 
prostrated himself three times on the ground. Then 
sitting down on his heels, he asked to see her ‘*honora- 
ble hand” and her “honorable foot.” Feeling her pulse 
and looking at her eyes through a magnifying glass, he 
informed her, with much sucking in of his bre ath 
sign of good breeding—that she had fever and must rest. 

Lighting his pipe, he smoked and contemplated his 
patient. After again making camination, he 
clapped his hands three times. A servant entered car- 
rying a handsome black lacquer che: Inside there 
was a medicine chest of gold lacquer, fitted up with 
shelves, drawers, bottles, ete. 

( ‘ompounding a lotion, he bandaged the patient’s 
arm and hands, telling her to pour the lotion over the 
bandage at intervals. He then gave her medicine for 
the fever, to be drunk in hot water, and warned her not 
to use sake, for a day or two. As thisis rice beer, con- 
taining seventeen per cent. of alcohol, the prohibition 
did not compliment the Japanese ladies 

On being asked to name his fee, the doctor, after 
many bows and much sucking in of his breath, suggest- 
ed that half a yen (fifty cents) might not be too much. 
The lady by giving him a whole yen (a dollar) called 
forth fervent expressions of gratitude. 

Subsequently she invited him to dinner, and had her 
gravity nearly upset by his noisy gulpings, gurglings, 
| and drawing in of the breath. By these performances, 

most distressing to a European, but which Japanese 
etiquette prescribes, he showed his appreciation of the 
repast. 























DID NOT GET IT. 

Legal ethics affirm, we believe, that a lawyer ought 
to have no pecuniary interest in the case he prosecutes 
or defends. But this ethical rule, though based on the 
| idea that the legal profession is a part of the adminis- 

tration of justice, and should therefore be unbribed, is 
| not always observed in practice. 





Certain lawyers will work for a contingent fee; that 
is, they agree that their services shall be paid for by a 
certain per cent. of the sum they may recover for their 
clients. They practise, as sundry quacks do, on the 
—— of “No cure, no p: ty. 

» however, the jury should discover that the elo- 
e..? advocate is speaking one word for his client, but 
two for himself, their verdict would often leave him the 
victim of great expectations. An anecdote of an elo- 
quent Southern lawyer, the Hon. H. W. Hilliard, illus- 
trates the view which juries take of a contingent fee. 

In the trial of a great will case before an Alabama 
court, Mr. Hilliard spoke for the contestants with great 
eloquence. He compared the vast estate to a stagnant 
pool, giving off malaria, and thus tainting the moral at- 
mosphere. 

Unfortunately for the advocate’s eloquence, it came 
out during the trial that the agreement between the 
contestants and himself was that he should receive for 
his services ten per cent. of what he recovered for them. 

The lawyer for the will saw his opportunity and 
made the most of it by thus answering the “malaria” 
argument: 

“If, gentlemen of the jury, Mr. Ililliard should gain 
a verdict, he would go to his clients, holding his nose 
with one hand, and opening a pocket with the other, 
and request them, as he was delicate and fearful of his 
health, to drop, very gently, a little—about ten per cent. 
—of that ‘malaria’ into his pocket!” 

Court, jury and spectators roared with laughter at 
this view of the “malaria,” and Mr. Hilliard did not en- 
joy any ten per cent. 











«o> 


BADLY SCARED. 

A correspondent of the Clinton ( Wis.) Weekly Her- 
ald, travelling over the Sierra Penal Mountains (Cal.), 
| tells this funny story of the 
jump. 


a mule made a bear 
He was coming down a steep incline, and was 
just ready to make the final turn from the shelf-like 
trail. 


way 


I was leading an old gray mule heavily packed with 
blankets, pick, shovel, pots and camping equipage. Just 
then I cast my eye below me, and there stood a grizzly 
bear who evidently had stepped a few feet to the left of 
the trail. 

His head was raised, and his eyes were just glaring 
with vengeance, and he seemed ready for business. It 
| was impossible for him to get past the mule, and it was 

impossible for him to turn round. 
| ‘The old mule saw him about the same time 
} forgetting all about the character of the 
his ears a pitch forward and then with an 
he concluded to retreat. 
| Before he had half turned around, 
slipped over the edge of the trail, and over backward he 
toppled—tail fanning the mountain air, blankets flying 
like sails, and pots*keeping music—right on a bee line 
| for the bear. 

Head over heels the mule went, and as he made the 
| last tumble, which would bring him where the bear was 
standing, the sinch broke. Saddle, blankets, pots, pick 
and everything went spitefully against the grizzly. 

With one tremendous snort, he jumped about fourteen 
feet straight up in the air, and landed somewhere on 
the other side of the canon. I got my mule again 
(somewhat bruised) ; but that bear did not trouble me 
| again. 





I did, and 
trail, he 
awful snort, 


wave 


legs 


his hind 


«2 
THE COURTIER. 


Dumas was a great friend of Vatout’s, who was s0 
devoted to Louis Philippe’s family that he followed 
| them into exile. On hearing of his death,— 
| ‘Poor fellow!” said Dumas; ‘‘and how did that hap 
pen?” 

“At dinner; the water théy had to drink was very 
bad: the princes were all sick, but Vatout died.” 

“The courtier!” said Dumas, with a smile. 
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(CHILDRENS COLUMN) 


For the Companion, 


FIRST UP. 
A brave little dandelion woke from his nap, 
And hunted around in the dark for his cap. 
“[’'m certain,” he muttered, ‘it ought to be here, 
In the very same corner I Jeft it last year.” 








He poked all about in the dirt and the dark 
For the same little hat that he wore in the ark: 
For fashions may vary with people and clime, 
But dandelions wear the same hats all the time. 
“What's o’clock 7” 
the fuzz 
That had crept through his locks as old age always does ; 
Then he settled himself to pluck out the old feathers 
That had done so much service in all sorts of weathers. 


and he paused, while he counted 


Rather frowsy he looked getting into his hat, 

But he knew that the rains would take care of all that 

If he only were up; so he pulled on his boots, 

And began to push up from his tough little roots. 

Kept pushing, still cheerful, still hopeful, till,—push! 

He rose to the surface close by the old bush; 

With the frost scarcely out and the ground hardly mel- 
low, 

Here he is on the top now, the brave little fellow! 

The first dandelion! Well may we delight, 

And call all the children to see the glad sight! 

For of all the bright prophets of hope and of spring, 

The golden-crowned dandelion surely is king! 


4~@> 


For the Companion. 


POLLY GONZALEZ. 


Polly Gonzalez lives in Havana Street, Havana. 

The house is painted yellow, and the door, which 
is wide enough for a horse and carriage to enter, 
is a bright blue, and the windows, nearly as large 
as the door, hayen’t a bit of glass, but are barred 
with iron. 

The street is so narrow that the curious-looking 
vehicle called a rolante, in which we have arrived, 
cannot turn around in it, and the sidewalk is also 
so narrow that without moving from our seats we 
can announce our arrival on the big brass knocker 
on the door, and can step directly from the volante 
into the reception-room. 

Beyond is the courtyard, and this is Polly’s 
particular domain. 

It is paved with stone, is open to the sky, and 
has a small garden filled with the choicest tropical 
foliage, while from the larger garden, which is on 
the top of the house (it being but one story high), 
the vines cling and festoon themselves over the 
gray walls in the loveliest manner. 

Hanging on one side of the wall is a mountain 


trumpeter, called by the Mexicans a Clarines, a 
beautiful singer. Near by is a cage containing 
four Australian love-birds, pretty little green 


things marked with gray, with blue bills shaped 
like Polly’s own. 

Polly was brought from Mexico about seven 
years ago. 

He was a forlorn-looking bird at that time, suf- 
fering from some disease that had made him lose 
his feathers and his beauty too. 

But he had a Slack tongue, and as that was suffi- 
cient recommendation for his future speaking abil- 
ities, he was nursed with the greatest care, and 
now Polly Gonzalez can tell his own story, and as 
wel! in English as Spanish. 


| 








Parrots are quite as vain in Spanish as in Eng- 
lish, for though they are not saying “Pretty Poll” 
all the time, they continually scream in Spanish, 
“Royal bird,” and that is quite I 
think. 

Polly also says in Spanish, “Royal bird! Royal 
bird! No one equals me. You for Spain, but I 
for Portugal.” 

When Polly Gonzalez is obstinate he is always 
obstinate in Spanish. If we exclaim, “Vira la 
Cuba!” his eyes grow red with anger, while he 
shouts, “Viva ’ Espagne!” Wut he is just as patri- 
otic for Cuba if we express a preference for Spain. 

Polly is devoted to Sailor, our great Newfound- 
land dog. He follows Sailor around, just as Sailor 
follows his mistress, and when Sailor takes his 
afternoon doze on the house-top, Polly will be 
found roosting on one of his paws and blinking 
guard over him. 

When we sit down to breakfast, “Polly wants 
his breakfast now.” He asks if we want our cof- 
fee hot, because “Polly wants his coffee hot.” 

If any one wants Andrews, the boy who waits 
on the table, Polly wants him more than any one, 
and he calls him so loudly that sometimes he has 
to be punished. 

One day when Polly found the street door open 
he concluded that he would take a short prome- 
nade; he was soon missed, however, and was seen 
walking along the street but a few houses distant. 

Andrews, the boy, rushed after him; Pilar, the 
cook, rushed after Andrews; Conchita, the nurse, 
rushed after Pilar, but the nearer they approached, 
the farther away flew Polly. 

Finally Mrs. Gonzalez rushed after all of them, 
but Polly was obstinate, so she made a feint of 
crying as though her heart would break. 

That was too much for Polly’s tender feelings to 


as conceited, 





endure, so he immediately flew to her shoulder, 
and she carried him home in triumph. 

He will dance if we will make music for him, 
which we do by scraping a chair over the tiled 
floor. 

When water is being pumped from the old-fash- 
ioned wooden pump, Polly thinks it is music for 
his own especial benefit, and he manifests his de- 
light with head, wings, and feet, all keeping time 
to the strokes of the pump. 

I wish you could hear Polly sing, 

“Over the river and over the sea, 

Over the river to Char—ar—ley.” 
I am sure that he sings it as well as some grown 
people. But sometimes Polly is too lazy to go 
more than half-way over the river, and no amount 
of coaxing will persuade him to go further than 
“Over the ri’—— 

He will sing these four notes in perfect time and 
tune, and then wink and blink when we ask for 
the end of the song, as though he thought it a good 
joke. 

He can imitate the crying of a child, and his 
sympathy for one in trouble is human-like. 

Altogether, he is a wonderful bird, and if ever a 
parrot deserves a roost on the pinnacle of fame, 
Polly Gonzalez does. VioLta REYNOLDs. 

a 
For the Companion, 
HAL’S CHALLENGE. 
A TRUE STORY. 

When Hal was not more than three years old, a 
lady named Mrs. Dean came to live in part of 
their house. 

Mrs. Dean's husband was away, and she had no 
children, so she was often lonely, and began to 
make friends with Hal. 

He soon grew very fond of her, and many times 
aday he would go across the yard to her front 











_THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 


door and knock. She would come and open the | 
door, and he would go in and have fine times. 

One day Mr. Dean came, and Hal did not know | 
it. Soon after, he started to go and sce Mrs. Dean 
as usual. 

Mr. Dean was sitting by the window, and saw 
him coming. “Wife,” he said, “here comes a 
caller, a little chap about the size of a pepper-box.” 

“O, that’s Hal,” said Mrs. Dean, rising to go to 
the door. 





“Let me open the door,” said Mr. Dean. “1 
want to see what he'll say.” 

Hal knocked at the door, and when it was 
opened looked up expecting to see Mrs. Dean's ; 
smiling face. Instead, there stood a tall, strange 
man looking at him. 

Hal hardly knew what to do. At first he 


thought he would run back home, then he felt as 
it he should ery. So to keep back the tears, he 
thought he must be brave, and doubling up his 


little fists, he shouted, “Come out here. and I'll 
give you a licking!” 
How Mr. Dean did laugh! Then Mrs. Dean | 


same out and took Hal in, and he soon became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Dean, and liked him as well as 
he did her. 

Before Hal went home, Mr. Dean gave him a 
book full of pictures which he kept till he was 
grown up, and always called it his Dean book. 

M.C. W. R. 


——__—_~4@)>——_ oa 


For the Companion. 


I WISH I WAS A GROWN-UP. 

Oh, I wish I was a grown-up, 

And nobody could say, 
“No, no, you can’t do so-and-so,” 
Or, “If you’re good, you may.” 
If grown-ups waited to be good 
Before they had their fun, 
A great deal that is going on, 
I guess, would not be done. id 
Oh, I wish I was a grown-up, 
Then I'd play with beggar boys, 
And spend a hundred dollars 
For nothing else but toys. 
I'd give the fellows all a boat, 
A knife and kite and ball; 
I'd sit up late, and sometimes 
Wouldn't go to bed at all. 
Oh, I wish I was a grown-up, 
I'd wear my very best, 
With long gold chain a-dangling 
Across my stiff white vest; 
With big top-boots so heavy 
I could wade out anywhere ; 
With a gold watch inmy pocket, 
And a close shave on my hair. 
Oh, I wish I was a grown-up, 
As tall as my papa, 
Vd have a pistol and a cane, 
And marry Maggie Carr. 
I'd have a party every night— | 
How jolly it would seem! | 
I'd have a house of citron cake, | 
And a lawn of lemon cream. 
Oh, I wish IT was a grown-up, 
I'd have a stunning yacht; 
And eat at the first table 
While the beefsteak was hot; 
I'd go right in the parlor, 

No matter who was there; | 
I'd have a span of horses, 

And keep a dancing bear! 
But, then, I aint a grown-up, | 

I’m a boy that has to mind, | 
With a little blue-checked apron, 

And my trousers out behind; 

And the women come and kiss me, 

And call me “little dear ;” 

And I shan’t be a grown-up 
In many a long year. 
Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
—+@> seein | 
For the Companion, 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

Poor old Mrs. Cresoe used to come to the house 
twice a week for remnants of food left from the 
table. Mollie was very much interested in her, 
and often went down into the kitchen to see Ellen 
arrange her basket for her. 

Sometimes when the poor old woman was sick, | 
her husband came instead, with the basket. This | 
seemed to puzzle Mollie a little, for Ellen called 
them both “Cresoe.” 

One day Mollie’s mother asked, 
Cresoe been here to-day, Mollie ?” 

“The Cresoe with the bonnet on didn’t come, 
mamma, but the Cresoe with the hat on did,” she 
replied. 


“Has Mrs. 


When little Johnnie was first learning to talk, 
he took special delight in responding ‘Amen,” 
after his father had asked a blessing upon the 
food, as the family sat at table. 

One day, a visitor was with them, and having 
performed this service, as Johnnie’s papa had re- 
quested him to do, he closed with saying ‘‘Amen.” 

This was something that Johnnie had not been 
accustomed to, and it almost broke his little heart. 

The tears poured down his cheeks very fast, 
and he turned his grieved little face towards mam- 
ma, while his voice was almost choked with sobs, 
as he said,— 

“O mamma! he said it hisse/f.” 


Willie had begun to read the Bible through by 
course, and liked it very much till he got into Le- 
viticus. Then his daily readings dragged. 

“T’ll tell you what the trouble is, mamma,” he 
said confidentially. ‘It isn't so interesting here, 
where it’s all ahout the fat thereof!” 
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( NUTS TO CRACK } 
—ws— 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 


CHARADE. 
A little measure is my first; 

Above detines my second; 
My third is but an adjective: 

My Fourth is ever reckoned 
Something forever under foot, 
Yet never dropped there, never put; 
My whole has labiate flowers in May, 
And autumn leaves in shining spray. 


2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 








Transpose the letters in the names of these objects 
taken at random, and supply the missing words in the 
following sentences : 

John was to get it. 

The bridge rests on four —---. 

It is wrong to ——. 

How the lambs ——! 

Mosquitoes are great ——. 

Hear the wind ——! 

dict the —— and put out the fire. 

‘The —— is a very small insect. 

They aresearee, and he has none to —. 

3. 
CHARADE, 
Brother Will, little Ada and Uncle Frank 
jew the buds that are ready to burst, 
Ada says, “Here's a puzzle that you must guess, 
For everything looks so the first. 
I’m going to leave you, dear second, to meet 
ly playmate who is coming this w: ty. 
The: uy “licketty cudjet” aw: ty doth she run, 
“Is thet all of your puzzle?” we say. 





W. T. 0. 


Before we can think what the puzzle may mean, 
“Little Flyaway” comes with her frie nd; 

She brings something else; she si ays, ** Tis the third 
And my puzzle’s fast nearing its end. 

Put first, second and third together, you must,” 
And she holds something up to our view; 

It doesn’t take long to know what she means, 
We've guessed it at onee. Pray have you? 

NELLIE THOMAN. 
4. 


MIXED ACROSTIC. 





Select one letter from the name of each of the objects, 


| taken én the order indicated by the numbers, and thus 
| find the name of a bird. 


Ww. T. O- 


CONUNDRUMS. 
What vegetable is anything but agreeable on board 
ship? A leek. 


What men always go to the wall? Paper-hangers. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. May-day. 

2. Basket osier, oak, shagbark, walnut, larch, birch, 
mountain ash, locust, red bud, dogwood, shad berry, 
red mulberry, spicewood. 

3. “The merry month of May.” 





4. PASTE PATE 
s EWE D SEED 
sSTEAM sTEM 
DREAM DRAM 
MITRE MIRE 
ROMAN ROAN 
GRAIN GRIN 
TroYeEpD TOED 
RAFT 8 RATS 
HOLE 8 HO ES 
sHOoOT SH OT 
PAWNS PANS 
SPEAR SPAR 
MARTS MATS 
HASTE H T E 

Centrals—SwEET May FLOWERS. 

5. Q—U E E—N 
U-—nTt —O 
E-—Lo —I 
E-—as -T 
N-—IN —A Primals, down. 
O—PE —N QUEEN OF THE May. 
F—rtp —o 
T—ovu —R Finals, up. 
H-a.t —O THE CORONATION. 
E-R —C 
M—1R —E 
A—pDa —H 
Y—acu—-T 


6. Swein, wines, sinew, swine, is new, sewin’. 
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EAR AND BRAIN, 

The of the 
gard to the ear and brain is from a paper in the New 
York Medical Journal, by Dr. Andrews, 
the Manhattan Eye and Kar Hospital, N. Y. 

Kar diseases than those 
They of deaf mutism. 


substance following statements with re 


are much worse of the eye. 


are a principal cause They are 


among the most frequent diseases of childhood, 


being developed in diphtheria, who« scarlet 


fever, 


»ping-cough, 


measles, small-pox, typhoid fever, influenza, and 


tubercular affections of the lungs. 

Indeed, a simple cold in the head or sore throat 
rapidly spreads along the mucous membrane of the 
nostrils and pharynx to that of the ear Says the late 


Prof. Clark, 
proper 


of 
attention to 


Harvard University, “So important isa 


the ear during and after acute exan 


themata”’ (diseases attended with rash), ** 
les 


perform his duty to his pa 


that a physi 
this at 


cian who treats such cases, and neglects to ¢ 


be said to 


ive 
tention, cannot 
tient.” 

But the most serious fact about thes« 


out of the very intimate connection between the ear and 


the brain. Most of the bony wall which contains the 


internal ear lies in direct contact with the membrane of | 
the brain. Some parts of the wall are so thin as to be 
transparent. There are also openings through it for the 
passage of nerves and blood-vessels, and often parts of 
it are wanting through arre clopment. 

Hence, purulent inflammations of the earextend read 
ily to the brain—the more so, the younger the ehild. 
These may eause similar inflammation of the mom 
branes, inflammation of large veins, and abscesses of the 


brain. 


Nearly one-half of all the latter are due to this cause, 





surgeon tof 


diseases grows | 


_f object of her 
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ire Reaumur's and the Centigrade, which are 
Vy agreement. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
TONIC IN FREBLE DIGESTION. 


| PURE 


Phese 
accommodated to Fahrenheit’s, 





a vood | 





The latter ix used in Holtend, in Ragland and in our! [have found Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to be FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
per este 4s = ; r- paso y nedingpaclivans ‘a ] — Hed ow sone tonie where there was enfeebled digestion, AND 
abit Whieh in carly ad ays gave lis ¢ nbrous & 4 | ‘ ot : ; M. >. C * - , 
| fthe Duteh philosopher a hold upon the public mind. | Altamont, 111. G. SCHLAGENHAUF, M.D. [Com Concentrated Essence 
| 


Use REDDINC’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
Cuts, Burns, and all Flesh Wounds. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Chase’e 2000 Recipe 


Book, Sells at sight. Youdouble your money, 
Mich, 


+ / JAMAICA GINGER 
by superior strength g 
flavor, are pre 
to all others, 


Woop & Co., 


| 
| 





HE COULD TELL! 
When bad boys steal water-melons it sometimes hap- 
pens that they mect the fate described in the following 
Ledger. One 


aware that his son 





THOs. Boston, 


Address Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, 


/_MadamClark’s Combination Shoulder-BraceCorset 


Fig. 1. 





morning Mr. Brown, a 
Amos had been the 
in stealing numerous large water-melons 


story from the 


farmer, became 
(Patented Oct, 27, 1874.) 
Is without exeeption the 


Fig. 


direct agent 
most comfortable and perfect-fitting Corset ever 
made, It is the only iy —_ which pays any respect to Nature’s mould, and may 
be worn with perfect ut the same time giving all the stylish etfeet which 
is so generally soug ht for in all Corsets, 

Fig. 1 shows what we call our Regular Corset, which has the most complete 
chest-expanding shoulder-brace ever made on any Corset, and which is daily 
growing more and more popular, Made in drab and white, in Ladies’ sizes, Is 
to cH Sattee n, $1.75; English Coutil, $2.50, Misses’, 19 to 27, Satteen only, $1.50, 

‘iy. 2is our Extra Long, or Abdoming al Corset, which is destined to meet the 
requirements of all fully de ‘veloped Ladies, as well as those stoutly built, Made 
in drab and witite, in Ladies’ sizes, 19 to 3 inclusive. Satteen, $2.50; English 
Coutil, 


which he had saved out for sale. 


Mr. Brown felt it to be his duty to mete out what he 
deemed to be a just punishment to the tow-headed dep- 
redator ; cut a good beech rod—a stout, withy 
stick—and applied it with vigor. 

As he said himself of the performance, “he basted | 
the young raseal good!” And an hour later poor Amos 
dragged his pain-stricken body to school—for the fall 
term had commenced. 

Late in the forenoon came the class in geography to 













so he 











al attention to the fact that all our Corsets are made from su- 





recite. The lesson was “The Mountains of the United Wee all e speci 

States :” and by-and-by the teacher asked,— | verior quality soft, dressed material, made expressly for us, and are not 

 eWh - sam tie Eicio teid Mount \ins 2” | starched or ironed, and fit in to the form when first put on, as no fother Corset will,and are comfortable and easy 
‘re are the biue hidge i 8: ? 


nw ; . - j mom the start. 
he question was put first to Nettie Samson, and she | rders from any part ot the United States will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. In stat- 





could not answer. ‘Then it was put to Amos. ling size, give the measure around waist, and be sure to say whether taken over or under the dress. Send for 
“Amos, where are they?” | eirenlar ! . 
“The wot, zur?’ AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED. Please state where you saw this advertisement. Address 
Pe fag — Ridge.” GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
hd ono, 
As Mr. ; po turned to put the question to the _ Remittances should be sent sent by | P. O. order or re giste red le otter to insure safe delivery. 





Amos was heard to mutter something 
a declaration 


next in the line, 
to Nettie—something which sounded like 
that he could answer the question. 

So the teacher held up his hand to Number Three, 


Marchal & Smith Piano Co. 








and turned back to Number ‘Two, N | THIS BEAUTIFUL INSTRUMENT Sending Direct = ? aaa 
“What did you say, Amos? Didn't you tell ettie | 

Samson that you knew where the Blue Ridge was: SENT ON TRIAL. Purchaser, 
The tow-headed urchin wiggled and twisted for a lit- ee ga oon 


tle time, and then blurted out, profits, and all the ex- 


“N-no, zur—it wa’n’t that. didn’t tell her ’at I 4 ‘and risks whict 

’ ‘ashe penses 8 which 
know’d whar’ the B/ue Ridge was; but I said 1 could a 9) al & am 0 add so largely to the 
tell mighty quick whar the black-and-blue ridges Uni versity . fornieh this Beautiful 
wees - ? : Rosewood Piano of the 


PAINTED FACES. 
An exchange has the following frank statement as to 





2 Book and Music for 


6 


uaranteed Six 
Years. Sent for trial 
and examination. 
rchaser 


the merits of face-painting, by one who knows how it is. 
de- 
figure, and | 


The lady had patronized a New York “institution” 


voted to beautifying the female face and 
gives the result. 


No woman can paint without detection. Devotees of 


fashion may just as well abandon the contrary opinion. 


: ; . takes 
| looked into the mirror on getting out of the chair, and no responsibility till 
hardly recognized myself. My face was greatly e Piano is tested 
changed. My eyes shone, my cheeks glowed, and and approved in his 


the re was a brightness and piquancy that had not been | 


there when I entered. | 

But this, mind you, was ina somewhat dimly-lighted 
room, where the work was softened and shaded. ‘Ten } 
minutes afterward T met myself in a street-mirror, un- 
der the full glare of a noonday sun. 


own home. 


The Only House in America 


Thatoffers a full size First-Class Rosewood Piano, Double Veneered throughout, with Solid Rosewood Mouldings. 
Full Iron Frame, French Grand Action, Overstrung Bass, Capped Hammers, ffe Treble, Carved Legs, Carve 


- = ; . a 

Well, | was simply disgusted. The painted surface Lyre, Triple Veneered w Text Plank, Pater nt Covered Bass Strings, Resonant — Board, Solid Bottom, Patent 
looked no more like human skin than it did like sole a Von Seale, and ever rovement, with Beautiful Cover, Stool, Music and Instruction Book a 
leather; the black around my eyes was like strokes of Jomplete — ‘al Outtit. for ' $196, and securing to every purchaser facilitiog for at 


ale ation. Making home attractive and furnishing a delightful say § for both old go vounK. 
af loa tony. priorthe guaranice of your bank, a some re sponsible business man, that the Piano will be paid for promptly 
or returned to ns, and we will ship it to © you for fifteen days trialand examination. If Piano is ee pay freight 
both ways. PURCH ASER TAKES NO KESPONSIBILITY till the Piano is tested and shed | 


Twenty Years’ Experience. Not one Dissatisfied Purchaser. 


A Moments Consideration will show the certainty of securing a superior instrument from us. Des alers can trust to their 
own shrewdness, and the want of information of purchasers to conceal defects in instruments they sell. We cannot know 
who will test ours, and we must send instruments so superior that their merits cannot be hidden. “Order direct from this 
vets ertisem: nt. You take no responsibility till Piano ig received and approved. Be sure to get our Illustrated Catalogue 

fore you buy. 


charcoal; my lips had the unnatural red of scarlet ink. I 
walked up to the glass and viewed my artificial counte- 
} nance witha feeling of repulsion. It reminded me of 
} some execrable portrait done in water colors 
| [hurried into a store and bought a veil, with which I 
| covered the beautification. Then I went straightway 
| home, and serubbed my face until every trace of foreign | 
substance was gone. 

My experience convinced me of the utter folly 
paint as a beautitier, for by no possibility ean it be 
on without showing exactly what it is. 








of 
put 


It gives information which protects the Purchaser. and makes deceit impossible 


H, 8 West Elevcuth Street, ‘New York. 


_ ALWAYS AT THE FRONT 


SMIT 
. 
POOR JAMIE. 

One’s heart bleeds at the 
dead, 


a lost child found 
with the the 

\ letter 
tells the pathetie story of a poor boy who 


story of 
mother 
South © 


and mourns over 


tender 
to the 


love. irolina 


Toledo Blade 


died alone in the rain 


Sip 





























and was found with his name | 
and his last words clasped in his hands. 























chronic inflammation of the ear,—showing itself pet | 1h 
haps only ina slight headache,—being vastly more dan- Yesterday morning Mr. 8S. G. Elliott, living near THE "+ONDOM, 
gerous than acute dacksonboro,’ was told by a negro that a dead white 
, , e man was lying on the railroad about four mik s from this New Style No. Vo. 5,000 
: place. Tle took his wagon down to the place indicated, 
RESCUED. and found a nice-looking, poorly-dressed lad lying dead i" Sto S 
ea Rea eng a ee we weld weeld i near aspot where he had built a fire to keep himself 8 
Rind Magers tO ANIMAS Are We repuld m MAny | trom freezing, for it was cold and rainy. pills 1) Di Forte. 
ways. Even ifone animal among them, naturally vicious, He found in his hands, whieh were clasped across his a Ae al lon Py SUB-BASS. 
proves ungrateful and treacherous, the gentle influcnes | bre ast, the following little note : il ] ) Principal Forte. 
; , ; ° “Whoever finds me, please bury me where Tam. My eS (4) Dulcet. 
will be felt by others. Here is a ease where a man’s life | name is James Maxey Timmons, trom Greenville, 8. C. . ia eM iiss ; Dip ORG AN 
was saved by his humanity to his horses Farewell, forever!” He had no money on his person, C Pe MB ln | | o oli ian. 
Dr. Whitlock tells of a narrow eseape which his | POT 2uything else of value, but his cut! buttons, I i he ®) VOX HUMANA. 
father-in rte Murdock MeKenzie, who lives in St. Ber. | ,, Ube pale face and delicate features of the poor boy in- \\\\ (9) Echo. 
’ ’ in Ber- \ 
os | dicated that he had seen better days, and had evidently a) do Dulcianc.. 
nardino, Cal, recently had Mr. MeKenzie owns a |} a Sod i: * \\ Uh uith (1) Clarionet. 
young bull, a gentle enough animal ordinarily, and | been “somebody's darjing. | > (2) VOX CELESTE. 
being in the pasture where the bull with other stock is ’ ie it \ = ily z (13) Flute Forte. 
contined, the worthy gentleman was t king time by the CARED AWAY AA a \ \ socom pg SOUPLER. 
forelock, as it were, by pulling cockle-burrs from the SCARED TAY. 2 HAAN iL (5) Bourdon. 
cee ; ITULUMLUHU 16) French Horn Solo. 
ey front of the bull, which submitted quietly to the | Young ladies who expect attentions from young men CT Ah 10) French Horn’ 
ope ration. : ‘ aR 18) ¢ ° 
Just as Mr. MeKenzie turned to leave him, the ani should not keep a too-well-educated parrot. A family apes ~ aggre 
mal made a headlong rush for him, knocking him sense. | in Nashville has a parrot noted for its wonderful powers (19) Beatty’s New Patent 
— to the earth, where he lay for the time, the bull | of imitating the human voice. The family also has a STOP ACTION. 
‘ndeavo g SUCCERS o gore ! she ros . P “. | 
—_ woring unsu fully to gore him as he lay pr daughter whose especial duty is the care of the parrot. | mR IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
Now comes the strangest part of the incident. About The young lady has a friend, a young man, who | oa Ro i me ioe tele 
one hundred yvards distant from where Mr. MeKenzie called at the house one evening and pulled the door. | No. 6000, will contain 5 full 
was engaged with the bull, a favorite mare and a pet | bell. The parrot, sitting in an up-stairs window, heard sets reeds, 18 stops (as de- 
colt were quietly feeding the jingle of the bell and called out,— scribed herewith), formerly 
No sooner was the gentleman struck by the vicious ‘Gio to the window!" ‘The young man was startled. 4 sets 14 stops as former’ 
animal than both mare and colt were observed flying | ile looked at all the windows below and found them ee —s 
to his resene with the speed of the wind. They, charging | closed. He pulled the bell-knob again. | ba 
upon the bull, drove him away with hoof and teeth, “Next door!” shouted the parrot, in a voice not un- | ae ee: ah 
enabling Mr. MeRKenzie, who had recovered his senses | like the young lady's. | 
in the meantime, to stagger to the fence, and climb out The young man looked up: and down the street in a e ompe ion 
of danger puzzled sort of w: ay as if it had suddenly an Ds 
His tirst recollection, however, after being struck, was | his mind that he had made a mistake in the house Fh seca nt tas “Calobratod 
of the colt rubbing its nose upon his face, as much as to | Concluding that he had not, he again rang the bell. Golden pangee Reeds, as fol- 
say, “I'm very sorry, but we hurried up as fast as we “(io to the house!" cried Poll from his perch in the Mm ows : 2 sets of 246 Oct. each, 
could.’ upper window. ea 7 regulars, iset BNUH HORN B- 
+ “What house?” exclaimed the young man, angrily. le @ i Bass, | set a — 
ZERO “The workhouse!” shrieked the parrot. The young 
carats man concluded to leave for his boarding-house. } Two knee stops, 
The term “zero,” which is in ex lam 


Fahrenheit the 


rmometer, means “nothing” or“empty.” 
The origin of its use was as follows: The inventor 
the seale upon which the point is marked was 
Prussian merchant, who lived upon the borders of the 
Baltie Sea, and whose name was Gabriel Danic 
Fahrenheit 
A hundred and eighty years ago he availed himself o 
a bitterly cold day, of a memorably eold winter, to ex 
periment with mingled salt and snow to produce artifi- 


cial cold 








nstant use upon the 


of 















- stands, pocket for mu: 
sic, Solid Blac Walnut Case, 
carved, veneered, extrala 
Fancy “Top, as shown in the 

pocempentring me picture. Tt 
is a very cylish Cc 

right_ bello 
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IN THE DENTIS 
Women are 


2 oe 





S CHATR. 


, always more heroic, in the dentist’s chair, 


than men. Miss F. P. Cobb says: Steel springs, 
coe i = metal foot plates rollers for 
l I once asked a dentist whether gentlemen or ladies it} moving éc. Height, 72 in.; 

gave him most trouble; and he replied, “Oh, gentle lig af 9 24 In. s Len 


acin 

n.5 -3 Weight, 4 
8@-Price boxed de 

» livered on cars Ls 


net sat 665 


It is Unequaled ! 


MN 


CUT HON Lo — 


men, beyond question. lL operated upon a great many 
officers just before they went to the Crimean war, and 
T assure you that many of them who are now Balaklava 
and Inkerman heroes behaved in a very unheroic way 
indeed in the chair in which you are sitting. Women 


f 












He supposed he had thus found the very lowest point ‘ream a little, but are always read . stu 
d i ) seream ¢ e, but are always ready to thank me for 
of — enone " - “a the _ uneter — = } What I do for them. Men moan and groan and abuse 73 Setamen Magnificent Rosewood Case 
as the lowest point, and graduated from that to the bo 9? : 
ing point O12 4, saan: aloes eiaits es ; me. “i beautifully pon pve mg and Lyre, fall overstrung base ™ improved iron 
¢ point, 212 deg > action, ete.; in fac ns 
He tixed the freezing point at 180 ck s below the | —_— the latest in im provements, Stool, Book, Sheet Music, Sent on test trial to 
boiling point, hoth these degrees being estimated by the A PRETTY WINDOW. all parts of the world, boxed and delivered on board cars here, for only 
supposed contraction of quicksilver the ty-second | Young ladies might work out this hint with happy Charch, Chapel and) Parlor 898 to $1,000 Pascepe. Baby sore 
part of ite bulk in sinking from the freezing point to! results: ae ae | MPPY | gpiendid New Organs, 4 Full Sets Reeds, For $43. —‘Th oO Paris Ontred fers den a} 
zero, and by its expansion the one hundred and eighti Instrument. Other dnthable new styles now “ready. as ‘anos, Grand, Square and Upright: $125 to 600, 
eth part in being heated from the fr ing to the boiling \ pretty faney seems to be shown in arranging a win- | 2a-R it by Post Office Money Ord ers, Express prepaid, k Draft or by a registered letter Money 


point. 

Of course this was unscientific and entirely 
and as soon as this became apparent, other scales wer 
devised upon true principles 


arbitrary ; 


Refunded and freight charges will be paid both ways by me if the instrument is-not just as represented, 
Please send reference if you do not remit with order. = Sure to eons for Latest Illustrated Cata- 
_ logue, * Beatty’s Quarterly,” Mid-Summer tA reulars, &c.,SENT FREE, 

Address orcallupon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


} dow on the kunding of a stairway or in an upper hall, to 
resemble a stained-glass window, by decorating it with 
autumn leaves of bright hues, arranged in diamond- 

| formed panes, 
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For the Companion Supplement. 
A RAINY NIGHT IN THE CITY. 


Hark! how the wind blows ‘gainst the window pane, 
Sighing and whispering with a dreary moan! 
And how with ever mournful, dreary tone 
Comes constantly the pattering of the rain, 
Lulling awhile, then suddenly again 
Beating with restless sob! How strange and lone 
Itsounds! Anon a neighboring blind is blown 
With startling crash. The hinges creak and strain; 
And out upon the distant stone-paved street, 
A heavy cart rolls by, its noise nigh drowned 
By splashing water-spouts. The horse’s feet 
Clash with a dampness in the very sound; 
And when at last die out those rumbling wheels, 
Ah, what a loneliness upon us steals! 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 


+2 — 
For the Companion Supplement. 
PERILS OF A DIVER’S LIFE. 
My First Lesson in Diving. 
Were I to live a hundred years, I shall never for- 
get my first descent into the ocean, in diving ar- 


mor, or the strangely new and painful sensations 
} 


I then for the first time experienced. 


An acquaintance—Mr. Mat Walters, who was | 


then employed as submarine diver by the Coast 
Wrecking Company—had fired my imagination, 
and excited also a hope of possibly making a for- 
tune from some old wreck, so that I determined to 
become a diver myself. 

At twenty years of age, it does not take a young 
man very long to make up his mind what he will 
do. 

Mr. Walters was at work, with others, raisiug a 
schooner that had been sunk a month previously 
in Long Island Sound. The divers had a lighter 
anchored over the spot. Their apparatus was on 
this lighter, and from it they made their descents. 

I went on board the lighter with my friend, one 
pleasant September forenoon. Diving suits of the 
latest and most approved patents lay upon the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


I started towalk to the ladder, but weighted as 
I was, could scarcely move. My feet with their 
lead soles seemed glued to the deck. 

Walters, laughing heartily, led me to the ladder, 
and helped me over the rail. He also showed me 
how to pass the air-tube beneath my left arm, and 
then motioned to me that four pulls on the signal 
line, or “life rope,” which he fastened to my belt, 
meant haul up. 

Very cautiously, I began to descend the ladder, 
round by round, and soon my feet were in the wa- 


ter. The use of the lead weights was now fully 
apparent. By the time 1 was waist deep, the heav- 


ing waters almost tossed me off the rungs. 

It was still worse when my head went under the 
surface, and I saw, through my glass windows, the 
green water dancing and glimmering around my 
helmet. 

1 ventured on downward, clutching hard at the 
rounds of the ladder. But immediately I felt a 
terrible sensation of tightness in my head; I 
seemed about to suffocate, and stopped short in 
great alarm. Had 1] not dreaded the shout of laugh- 
ter with which | felt sure my premature return 
would be greeted, I should have gone back up the 
ladder with all speed. 





: head. 





deck. Ona bench, made fast tothe rail, were four 
or five powerful air-pumps, one of which was be- 
ing worked with cranks by two men. | 

These men neither spoke nor looked about them, | 
but kept their attention riveted on the pump and 
the rubber tube leading from it over the rail into 
the sea. A diver had descended, and was at work 
under the water. The two silent men at the 
pump were giving him his supply of air, and watch- 
ing for any signal he might make. 

Looking at them, I experienced a keen sense of 
the danger that attends submarine diving. Hith- 
erto from what I had read and been told, I had fan- 
cied it would be a trifling matter, involving only | 
novelty and pleasure, to go down into the water in 
a diver’s suit. But face to face with the actual 
feat, it assumed another aspect. 

Walters brought me a complete suit of armor. 
Several other of the divers—among them poor 
Cyrus Needham, who lost his life so tragically last 
vear—gathered laughingly around to help me into 
it, and, no doubt, enjoy the fun of seeing how a 
novice would act. 

I took off my outer clothing, and then the first 
thing I had to do, was to get into a clumsy gray 
rubber sack, with an aperture, or mouth, which 
they stretched open, so that I might wriggle into 


it. This sack had legs and feet to accommodate 
mine. It also had sleeves. 


They then let the aperture close around my neck, 
and put on a collar of metal, which fitted and was 
hermetically riveted to the rubber sack. I next 
put on a woollen cap. Then came the pot-shaped 
copper headpiece, or “helmet,” with its two glass 
“eves” and “mouth-hole.” 

This fitted the collar so closely as to be air-tight. 
Strong rubber rings were then slipped on my wrists, 
so that the cuffs of the sleeves might be water-tight. 
My hands were now the only part of me outside 
of the suit. 

But I was not yet dressed. A stout pair of shoes, 
to be worn over my rubber socks, and having soles 
ot lead weighing ten or twelve pounds each, was 
brought for me to put on. These were to enable 
me to stand on the sea bottom. Even these would 
not be heavy enough; and I was farther loaded 
with two weights of lead of thirty-five pounds each, 
one hung against my breast, the other at my back. 

By this time, I began to feel like a heavy man. 
In addition to this equipment, a belt with a sheath 
knife, or hatchet, is commonly buckled around the 
waist. 

The next thing, in making ready for my descent, 
was to insert one end of the rubber air-pipe in the 
chamber of one of the air-pumps, and screw the 
other end of it into the “pipe-holder,” or hollow 
stud, in the back of my helmet. There are two of 
these studs, one for the air-pipe, the other fitted 
with a valve for letting the vitiated air escape up- 
ward through the water. 

“Now good luck to ye!” exclaimed my friend. 
“T am going to shut you in;” and he screwed a 
glass cover on the aperture in front of my mouth. 
Immediately the men began working the air pumps, 
forcing a stream of air into the helmet. If they 
had not done this, I should very soon have stifled. 

They now made signs that I was ready to enter 
the water, pointing to the rope ladder, which led 
down the side of the lighter into the sea, which is 





heid in its place by a heavy weight. 


It seemed as if-a tornado were roaring in my 


And my ears, too, throbbed with a sharp, 










' crow-bar, to help him keep his feet as he walked. 
| Divers frequently use an iron*bar for a cane. 

Mustering my courage, | thought I would go 
out to the wreck. ‘The distance was probably not 
more than sixty feet from the foot of the ladder. 
But just then the sea seemed lighted by scores of 
curious, glinting shadows, flashing azure tints in 
a maze of bewildering lines, and a rumbling like 
thunder broke round my helmet. 

I imagined a squall had! struck the lighter, and 
that lightning was flashing. A panic fell on me; 
I dashed up the ladder in great haste and clam- 
bered over the rail. 

Walters first unscrewed the glass cover from 
over my mouth, then took off the helmet. Rather 
to my surprise, 1 saw that it was still beautiful 
weather—also that the men all looked very much 
pleased. 

What I had mistaken for a thunder-storm, they 
told me was probably a passing school of fish. 

It seemed to me that 1 must have been down in 
the water half an hour; but Mat assured me that 
I had been gone barely ten minutes. Yet I was 
much fatigued. 

The next day, however, I went down a second 
time; and during the month that followed made 
ten or twelve descents. I had begun to feel rather 
more at home on the sea bottom. It is not a trade 
‘which one can fully learn in one season, however. 





What Submarine Divers Do. 
The work on which a submarine diver is most 
commonly employed, is the recovery of freights 









violent pain. It 
was the rush of 
blood and of air to 
my head, driven 
upward,as towards 
a vacuum, by the 
pressure of the wa- 
ter on the flexible 
rubber suit which 
covered the rest of 
my body. 

The metal hel- 
met prevents this 
pressure from be- 
ing equalized on 
the head, and 
therein hes the chief’ danger to the diver, with the 
present style of diving dress. If lowered too fast 
ito deep water, he may be killed outright. 

A better idea of this peril is conveyed by figures. 
showing what this pressure is, in pounds. Ata 
depth of ten feet, the pressure is six thousand two 
hundred and fifty pounds to the square foot; at 
thirty feet, or five fathoms, it is eighteen thousand 
seven hundred and fifty pounds; at seventy feet, 
forty-three thousand seven hundred and _ fifty 
pounds; at one hundred feet, sixty-two thousand 
five hundred; while at a hundred and sixty feet, 
the pressure reaches the enormous amount of one 
hundred thousand pounds on every square foot of 
the diver’s body ! 

In the case of Nat Edgecombe, who accidentally 
slid down rapidly into twenty-three fathoms, the 
poor fellow’s head was found to have been actually 
split open. A more horrible death can hardly be 
imagined. 

But to return to my own experience. 

After standing still awhile, the roaring and ear- 
ache ceased in a measure. I then ventured lower 
on the ladder. It seemed asif I should never reach 
the bottom of it, though the depth here was not 
more than fifty feet. At last my foot touched sand 
and silt. Still holding fast to the ropes,—for every 
moment the surges and currents of water almost 
carried me off my feet,—I turned and tried to look 
about me. 

At first I could not see anything. A deep, green- 
ish darkness—if I may thus express it—pervaded 
the vasty profound in which I stood. The utter 
silence and gloomy solitude of the depths filled 
me with a strange, instinctive dismay. Everything 
was so still, so sepulchral'! I seemed to have gone 
to some great distance from the human world. In 
fact, it is an experience which one must have to 
realize what it is. 

I did not dare let go the ladder lest I might lose 
it in the mighty, swaying obscurity of strong wa- 
ters which every few moments well-nigh wrenched 
me from my hold. Yet after a time, I began to 
see more clearly—as one does after going from 
lamplight out into the darkness of night. 

A little way off was a great black shadow slowly 
waving in the water. It was the hull of the wreck. 
Presently I caught glimpses of a little shadow 
moving round it. This was one of the divers at 
his work. He had what seemed a shadowy staff 
in his hand as he went past, which was really a 














out of vessels sunk not far off shore—in from five 
to thirty fathoms of water. Not much can be 
done at a greater depth. Divers as at present 
equipped, cannot work below thirty fathoms, or 
without great danger below twenty-five fathoms. 
The pressure is too great. Wrecking in deeper 
water is reserved for those who can master the 
science of submarine boating. 

Not only are freights, including heavy machin- 
ery, now recovered by divers from wrecks, but 
the vessels themselves, when not too badly dam- 
aged, are often raised with their cargoes intact. 

Several methods of raising sunken vessels are 
employed. One of the most common and least 
expensive is to take down casks filled with water 
and place them by the score beneath the deck of 
the vessel. 

Air is then pumped into the casks, and the water 
expelled through the bung-holes on the under 
side. When filled with air, the casks become very 
buoyant, and after enough of them are attached 
to a wreck, it will rise to the surface, and may 
then be towed into port. 

A remarkable instance of this kind was the rais- 
ing, in 1871, of the schooner Farwell, of Rockland, 
Me., loaded with two hundred tons of granite for 
the St. Louis post-office. By a collision in Long 
Island Sound, the Farwell was sunk in one hun- 
dred and ten feet of water. 

With such a load it would seem impossible to 
raise a vessel; but by judicious buoying, the 
schooner was floated with not more than two hun- 
dred dollars’ damage. That was a genuine triumph 
in submarine labor. 

Too often our services are sought in sadness by 
those who have lost friends who have been drowned, 
either in a harbor or in lakes and rivers, and 
whose bodies they wish to recover for burial. 
Such calls are usually responded to, though it is 
a service from which the heart of the boldest diver 
may well shrink. 

“Is it not horrlble to go down into deep, dark 
water and bring up bodies of drowned persons 
from out the slippery, submerged cabins and holds 
of sunken ships ?” is a question often asked. 

To this it may be answered, that of all the 
strange experiences of a diver, that is at once 
the most repulsive and the most melancholy. The 
terrible scenes of death, terror and despair pre- 





sented by the cabins of vessels like the steamer 
Atlantic, lost off Halifax, and the Thala, have 








been but too graphically described to again shock 
the reader by repetition. 

Even the most inured diver cannot fail to expe- 
rience a shock, when, groping his way in a lost 
ship’s dark corridors, his hands, or his helmet, 
come in contact with a rigid, bloated corpse. 

When first we were able to enter the saloon of 
the ill-starred Minnie Borden, in 1869, five of the 
eight unfortunates pent in there and drowned, 
were found clutching the carved rafters of the sa- 
loon—holding fast in death. 
was kneeling as if in prayer. 


Another, a woman, 
Still another, a gen- 
tleman in the prime of life, lay with a pistol 
grasped in his hand. He had shot himself. 

Yet it is the opinion of many that drowning is 
not a painful death; and I have seen the drowned 
persons lie wondrously peaceful, with their dead 
faces as calm and as pleasant as if the soul was 
there and dreaming of loved ones. 

During our tour to Panama Bay and St. Mar- 
gucrite (a speculative trip after pearls, of which I 
may have something to relate in future), Walters 
and I visited the wreck of a Brazilian ship, the 
Ibicuhy of Rio, where a number of Aspinwall div- 
ers were at work—on their own account, we sup- 
posed. 

Our visit was one of curiosity, merely, at the in- 
vitation of one of the divers, with whom we had a 
passing acquaintance, and we descended from 
their schooner with the use of their pumps. 

The vessel, once a fine barque, lay half-embed- 
ded in broken coral and bright yellow sand; and 
so clear was the water and so brilliant the tropic 
sunshine overhead, that I could easily have seen 
to read the finest print at a depth of eighty feet. 
Never before or since have I descended into so 
beautiful a sea, where the water had such daz- 
zlingly clear and bright tints. 

As we stood on the ruined deck, one of our diver 
acquaintances approached, and beckoning me to 
follow, led the way aft to the cabins, which were 
built upon the after deck. The door of the inner- 
most stood ajar. ‘@he diver signed for me to enter. 

I looked in and shall never forget the spectacle. 
The heavy mahogany chairs and sofa still kept 
their places; and in the uppermost of the two 
berths, wrapped in a gaily-colored blanket, lay a 
fair young lady as if asleep. 

Her long black hair floated like seaweed, stream- 
ing out on the water. One little jewelled hand 
hung over the side of the berth; and on her beau- 
tiful oval face, with its dark brows, there was no 
sign that life was gone. ler eyes were closed, 
and the long lashes rested dreamily upon the lids. 
It seemed as if she must be only asleep; and the 
crimson curtain hanging half drawn away by 
rings on its silver rod, still cast its roseate glow 
into the berth. 

I could hardly believe that her soul had long left 
its fair earthly abode, and that she had been lying 
there drowned two months, or more! That clear 
sea-water had embalmed her, and death was half 
robbed of his prey. 

Without exception, it was the most impressive 
image of death T have ever witnessed. A vision of 
it haunted my mind for many a month, yet not 
unpleasantly. 

Those divers were rude fellows. Yet not one of 
them had the hardihood to approach and take the 
sparkling rings from the fingers of the poor girl. 
In conversation, after we had ascended, they said 
they took care “‘not to disturb the lady,” though 
they seemed to have no scruples about plundering 
the ship. 

By hearsay, we subsequently learned that some 
time after, her brother—some said her lover — 
came there and himself descended to the wreck. I 
can imagine, though perhaps but faintly, the emo- 
tions which must have filled his heart when first 
he stood within that sea-lit cabin. 


+O 
OLD-FASHIONED BOY TRAINING. 

An old angler says that in his youth, boys in 
England were trained to make whatever imple- 
ments they needed in their sports. 

The manufacture of fishing tackle, bats, balls, 
kites, and other articles, developed youthful ingenu- 
ity. The boys became handy and fertile in resour- 
ces. They prized their sporting tools all the more 
for being the product of their own skill and labor. 

Now boys purchase all the implements needed in 
their games. The change is a radical one, but the 
old angler doubts if it is an improvement, for the 
excellent training that the old custom gave to boys 
has become one of the lost arts of domestic educa- 
tion. He tells an anecdote to illustrate the fertility 
in resource which then marked boys. 

He and a school-fellow were fishing one day for 
trout in a swift stream. A large fish was hooked 
by his companion, but it made off with his only 
fly, a black one. The young angler was equal to 
the emergency. 

Drawing from his pocket a piece of shoemaker’s 
wax, hestuck it round a hook, covering it neatly 
with black fur plucked from his hat. Casting the 
extemporized fly, he had the pleasure of seeing a 
fish take it. A severe struggle ended in the cap- 
ture of a large trout. 

One of the old angler’s companions in the fishing 
trips of his youth was a man much older than him- 
self, named Charlie. He was the idol of the boys, 
because he had a thousand and one devices at his 
fingers’ ends. 

They believed he could do anything, and, be- 
sides, he was the best fisherman in the country. 
His resources seemed to be inexhaustible. He had 
received the training incident to those days, and 
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poverty had quickened his wits. How sharp they 
the following anecdote illustrates. 

One day Charlie entered a smith’s shop, and no- 
ticed that the foreman was standing aside, with his 
eye bandaged, and in great pain. A day or two 
before, he was chopping a piece of iron, and a bit 
shot into the eye. 

The doctor, being unable to find it, ordered the 
eye to be bandaged until the bit should work itself 
out. 

“T’ll soon do for that,” said Charlie, starting out 
of the shoponarun. In half an hour, he returned 
with a powerful magnet, which he had borrowed. 

“Now down on the ground,” he said to the fore- 
than, 

“You hold the eye open as far as you can,” 
said to a workman. 

The man stretched wide the two lids ; Charlie ap- 
plied the magnet, and in a moment held it up with 
the bit of iron hanging to it. 

“Them doctors all humbugs,” exclaimed 
Charlie, as he waved his magnet aloft in triumph ; 
“they’re not worth a button, not they !” 

In these days, surrounded with advan- 
tages unknown to their fathers. But the making 
of things too easy for them is not the service that 
makes them self-reliant, and ready to meet emer- 
gencies. 


were, 


who meekly obeyed. 
he 


” 


are 


boys are 


+e 
For the Companion Supplement. 
“PERFECTLY LOVELY!” 
Even worse than a spirited bit of slang with a 
grain of sense to start it is this universally used 
and senseless phrase! It is applied to anything 
It seems to stand instead of ideas, 
of appreciation, and of common- 


and everything. 
of sentiment, 
sense. 

Go into the rooms of the young ladies in our 
colleges for women, where you expect something 
better, and where something better should 
heard. But listen! The first words that salute 
you are, “You are ‘perfectly lovely’ to come ;” and, 
“Isn't the day just lovely ?” agd, ‘Look at these 
ferns and bright leaves on theWwall. Aren’t they 
‘perfectly lovely’ !”" 

With these young women, 
perfectly “horrid” and “awful,” is “perfectly love- 
og a statue of Venus to coffee jelly or a 
sausage, if it suits the appetite. 


be 


everything that isn’t 
from 


Ltook a young girl last spring with me from 
Brooklyn to Central Park. She was bright, agree- 
able, pretty, and animated. But her exclusive 
use of this phrase seemed almost intolerable, before 
we had seen half the spring-time glory of that de- 
lightful place. 

The phrase destroys conversation more easily 
than a series of sickly puns. 
of It certainly must eventually enfeeble 
the minds of those who allow it to express for 
them all they feel. 

Children catch it who cannot speak plain, and 
pronounce a doll or plaything “perfly lubly.” 

Whenever I hear it, | always want to exclaim, 
“O 5 Better take up the forcible lan- 
guage of your brothers, than weaken all you say 
by this meaningless, worn-out sentence.” 

Girls ought 
topics 
their 


It is an extinguisher 
ideas. 


girls, do stop! 


to be able to talk well on current 

books, new and old, and all that interests 
brothers. But they themselves 
competent to carry on a conversation that will 
stimulate and refresh they meet? Good 
talkers never fail to interest and to charm; but a 
young woman whose ideas are only broad enough 
to be expressed in the words “awful,” “horrid,” 
and ‘perfectly lovely,” will hardly be classed as 
one of them. KR. As 


do show 


those 


8s. 
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THE DUNKARDS. 


This religious sect, which takes its name from 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


All these observances are performed with the | 
utmost gravity and earnestness, and they see 
nothing odd in their fe ligious customs. | 

In secular, as well as spiritual, matters they are | 
peculiar. A special kind of dress distinguishes | 
them from other people. 

The women have their clothes made in the 
plainest way without any of the flounces or furbe- 
lows so much used by females of the present day. 

Sun-bonnets are worn by them instead of hats; 
but these are removed in church and little caps 
substituted. As a.consequence of this use of the 
sun-bonnet, their complexions are for the most 
part fair and beautiful. 

The men also affect a certain style of dress, if 
we may call an absence of all style, style. These 
also dress plainly and use as few buttons on their 
clothes as will suffice to hold them together. 
They wear the hair and beard long, but have the 
upper lip shaven. 

In their dealings with their fellowmen, if these 
fellowmen are Dunkards, they are upright and 
honest, but it is said they do not hesitate to drive 
sharp bargains with the world’s people. 

They are chiefly of Dutch extraction. To those | 
who have never seen them before they are curious- 
looking objects, and their forms of worship and 
customs are interesting on account of their singu- | 
larity. G.I 





+> a | 
A PARSON-STATESMAN. 
The Yankees owe much of their success to one 


trait. It is that which the Hebrew moralist com- | 
mended to his generation ; “Whatsoever thy hand | 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” This intense | 
age compresses the idea into a phrase of two words, | 
“eo - aheaditiveness.” The 


found it necessary to become 





Yankee’s ancestors 
colonists, and they | 
made themselves the best colonists the world ever 
saw. Years after, their children 
colonize the wilderness of the Northwest. ‘They 
went to work as systematically as did their fathers | 
when they laid the foundations of New England 
in the cabin of the Mayflower. 

A Yankee minister, the Rev. Dr. Cutler, of Ham- 
ilton, Mass., was the statesman who founded Ohio. 
He drove to New York in his ‘‘one-horse shay, 


; | 
determined to 





}and bought the territory from the General Gov- | 





ernment. Drafting the Ordinance of 17 which 

prohibited slavery in the Northwest, he persuaded | 
Congress to make it the Magna Charta of that vast 
territory. 

Then he almost foreed Congress to give one sec- 
tion in every township for the support of an edu- 
cated ministry, and two entire townships for the 
endowment of a university. With five and a half 
millions of acres, and the ordinance of freedom 
and education, the Yankee parson returned to 
Hamilton and began his work of founding the | 
great Northwest. 

He built a long, ark-like wagon, and put on it a 
black canvas covering, inscribed with large white 
letters, “ ‘Ohio,’ for Marietta on the Muskingum.” 

Then he started it with forty-five men from his 
own house, and amid a volley of musketry, to col- 
onize the great Western wilderness. 

Speaking of this germ of Ohio, Edward Everett 
said, ‘This great State, with al! its settlements 
and improvements, its mighty canals and its grow- 
ing population, was covered up (if I mi ly SO say) | 
under the canvas of Dr. Cutler’s wagon. | 

The careful student of history, trained to discern 
bountiful fruitage in two or three small seeds, hears 
in that volley the famous Cromwellian maxim, 
“Put your trust in God, but keep your powder 
dry.” He also sees in the ‘Marietta,’ which 
stared from the long black wagon, the old Puritan 
reverence for woman. The settlement’s protecting 
saint was Mary, the wife of the colonizing parson. 

Byron sighed, “Oh for a forty-parson power '” 
He would have seen it illustrated had he lived in | 








New England, and studied her ministers. Some | 
obscure parish he would often have found, over 


which presided a clergyman, who was scholar, the- 
ologian, preacher, teacher, doctor, botanist, philos- 
opher, landscape gardener and statesman 

Such were more than leaders, they were build- 


ers. If you seek their monument, look around | 
New England and the great Northwest. 
+? | 


A PRESIDENT’S WIFE. 
Mrs. Polk, the wife of the eleventh president of 
the United States, was a lady and a Christian. A | 





the German word Tunken, which signities to dip, 
is found chiefly in that part of Virginia that lies | 
west of the Blue Ridge. Originally they were | 
styled Tunkers, from their custom of dipping or | 
washing each other’s feet, and this by degrees was 
corrupted into Tunkards, which finally became | 
Dunkards. Of late years, they have changed the 
name their denomination, and are now known 
as German Baptists. 


of 


The religious views and tormsof worship adopted | 
and believed in by the Dunkards are peculiar to | 
themselves and essentially different from those of 
other churches. 

They place a high valuation upon good works, 
and think that these are important factors in the | 
problem of salvation. 

They observe the Sabbath as other churches do, 
having regular services. Every fall they have the | 
Annual Convention or “big meeting” which is | 
held at night. At this meeting they eat the feast 
of the Passover. This feast consists mainly of 
lamb soup, which is prepared in large quantities, 
and partaken of plentifully by the members. 

As some place is necessary in which to prepare 
these edibles, all their churches are built with 
large kitchens, in which the soup is cooked, and | 
the odors issuing thence are not at all unsavory. | 

After the supper, which is a good substantial | 
meal, the ceremony of feet-washing is gone through |* 
with. Removing their shoes and stockings, each 
member washes and dries the feet of his neighbor 
on his right hand. The services begin after these | 
ceremonies are completed. There are sometimes 
as many as fitteen or twenty ministers or preach- 
ers in one congregation, and each one has some- 
thing to say at cach meeting. 

Their clergy, if we may call them so, are not 
educated for the duties of their office. When the 
congregation thinks any man is of eminent piety, | 


he is made a preacher, and is expected to preach | 


whether he can do so or not. 
The ministers rise in turn and speak. At the 
close of the meeting the kiss is passed around; 


each person kisses his or her right-hand ne ighbor. | Dan 
n thus } 


It is an odd sight to see old gray-headed me 
saluting one another. 


| “the 


tion had represented the affair as very serious : 


| what tribe they belonged ? 


quiet dignity marked her administration of the | 
White House. At the social parties over which 
she presided, dancing was not permitted. Being a 
strict Presbyterian, she looked upon it as one of | 
vanities of the world,” which Christians | 
should renounce. Two anecdotes, told by Mr. 
Parr, the well-known Washington correspondent, | 
illustrate her character. 


“I have many books presented to me by the 
writers,” she said one morning to a lady, 
found her reading. “I try to read them all. 
| present this is not possible; but to-night the au- 
| thor of this book dines with the President, and I | 
could not be so unkind as to appear wholly i; gnor- | 
ant and unmindful of his gift.’ 

“Madam, you have a very genteel assemblage | 
to-night,” remarked a gentleman to Mrs. Polk, at 
one of her evening receptions. “Sir,” she replied, | 
pleasantly, but significantly, “I never have seen it | 
otherwise.” 


who | 
At | 


| 


+o 
O’CONNELL OVERTHROWN. 

It is not strange that no one sympathizes with 
a lawyer when he is a witness 
So many have suf- 
fered from lawyers’ sharp questions that they en- 
joy seeing one of them fall. Daniel O’Connell 
once received a witty reply that turned the laugh 
against him, 
examining. 


overthrown by 


whom he is cross-examining. 


from a witness whom he was cross- 
It was a case of riot committed by a 
mob of beggars, and the witness for the prosecu- 


“Pooh, pooh!” said O'C onnell, “now just tell the 
| court how many there were. 

“Indeed, I never stopped to count the m, your 
honor, but there was a whole tribe of them. 

“A whole tribe of them! Will you tell us to 


“Indeed, vour honor, 


that’s — than I can do 
jat all; 


but I think it must have been the tribe of 


Pa 


| Third. 


| kitchen should be without it. 





“You may go down, sir,” cried O'Connell, in a} 
rage, while bench, bar, and spectators laughed. 4 


BISCOTINE. | 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
This excellent and healthy substance is prepared from | 
a sweetened bread and other nutritious substances, re- | 
| duced to a fine powder so as to render them easily solu- 


| ble in CAH or milk. We 1D FOR. als 
RAC ouT FOO OR INVALIDS, 
ND THE TONIC sobs IAL 
Elixir on Calisaya Bark. 


Mail orders for one pound Biscotine executed on re- 
ceipt of 85 ce "ic = nd for Circulars. 
D & CO., Family Ghemists, 
BS > Broadway, N. Y. 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
MACHINES, 


FOR SHUTTLE SEWING 














Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 

ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, | 
y -CTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the | 

— and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 | 





rds, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In ordering, mention 
name “ Machine and number of thread, 
ME 


cCo., Holyoke » Mass. 


tRICK THREAD ¢ 
a N. 





GOLD MEDAL, PraARISs, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable es a dict for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. | 
} Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

_. W. BAKER & CO, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


CARD COLLECTORS. 


First. 








Buy seven bars of any grocer of 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP. 


Second, Ask him to sign a statement that he 
it to you, 


has sold 


Mail us his signature, ete., and your address, 


Fourth, We will mail you 
cards in six colors : 


FREE seven beautiful 
na gold, illustrating 


Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man. 


i. L. CRACIN & CO., 


116 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 








To One and All.—Are you suffering from a Cough, 
Cold, Asthma, Bronchitis, or any of the various pulmon- 
ary troubles that so often end in'C onsumption ? Ir so, use 

*Wilbor’s Pure Cod Liver Oil and Lime,” a safe and sure 
remedy. This is no quack preparation, but is regularly | 
prescribed by the medical faculty. Manufactured only 
by A. B. WILBOR, , Che mist, . Boston. Sold by all druggists. 





| 
| 

NOTHING ADDS so | 
MUCH | 

To the pe renal appes 
SOUND WE E TE 


a little care ~ ome upon them 





in YOUTH will ye serve them 
to old age. The FACE, however 
PLALN, is always ADMIRED, 





if the mouth is decorated with 
Cc L EAN, W 
R 


HITE TEETH. 
I'S should see that their 
children cleanse their TEETH DAILY with 


SOZODONT, 


a SAFE, SU ne and DELIGHTFU I. bexrietice, E, 











which HARDENS the GUMS | 
BRE: hy anc ‘Soa ps the teeth free from sc Hh RF a | 
TARTAR. It isz RMLESS as WAT One fF} 
bottle will last four to six months. Sa by 


druggists, 














ST. ANYA AN’S P/ ATENT 


BREAD MIXER AND KNEADER. | 


Letter from Miss Parloa, Instructor and Man- } 
ager of Boston School of Cookery, and Au- 
thor of several popular Cook Books. 


“Having thoroughly tested the Stanyan Bread Mixer 
and Kneader, I find it an article the want of which I have 
| always felt. It cuts and beats up the dough at the same 
time, a process which gives you a fine, light bread. No 
M. PARLOA, Boston, Mass.” 

No. 1, taking two to three quarts of flour.... 

No, 2, taking three to four quarts of flour.... 3. 
Forwarded Mpon rece Ape of putes 

MPLE CO., 
Milford, Mass. 


DR. WARNER'S” 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material 
ealled Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affected 
by cold, heat or moisture. 








Hopedale, Mass. 
_ Mone y order office. 
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For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1.25. 
WARNER BRO’S, 
392 Broadway, N. Y.' 





MAY 12, 1881. 





The greatest variety of goods in one establish- 
ment in the United States. 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, 


Ladies’ Suits, Shawls, Underwear, 
Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, Shoes, 
Linens, Gentlemen’s and _ Boys’ 


Clothing, Housekeeping Goods, etc., 
are sold with privilege of exchange 
or refund of money if not satisfac- 
tory upon examination at home. 


Our New Spring Catalogue 


embracing all the departments in one 
large book, with a system of ordering 
goods by letter more convenient than 
any heretofore, will be mailed, without 
charge, to those who send us a postal 
card containing name, town, county, 
and State. 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our store, known as the Grand Depot, covers 


the block at Thirteenth and Market St's. 











THE DIADEM COMB. 


PATENTED. 





GOLD, SILVER, AND NICKEL PLATE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 
NEW YORK. 
— and quiets the noisy 


T HE y oO ys. Fascinates all. Will 


knit Tidies, Rugs, Lamp Mz m. atid lots of things. Prepaid 
by mail, only 13 cents. | Knitter, 12 knots Worsted, Ne 
Worsted Work Patterns and Catalogue, 30e. Our New 
oe for Dap chee“) work, over 100 
i New Tidy Patterns, 
. Stamp for price- “list 
s for purchasing by mail, 
wholesale prices, all kinds of tancy “work int 
Is. s. T. E. E.PA ARKE R, Box 88, Ly an, n,M 


KNITTER charnis 


the 
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There are no CORSETS so 
CELEBRATED throughout the UNITED 
STATES and the CONTINENT 
OF EUROPE as 


THOMSON’S 
PATENT GLOVE FITTING. 


They give complete satisfaction, are a perfect 
Jit, and wear twice as long as ordinary Cor- 
sets, and are consequently cheaper than others. 


If you cannot find these most desirable Corsets wher 
you are accustomed to purchase, we will send any style 
you order by mail, postage prepaid, at the following 
orices:—R—H, satteen embroidered, $1. G, heavy 
Rinctish Coutil, $1.50: F, very fine Coutil, eabroide red, 








$2.25: Unbreakable Hip, $1.25; G, Nursing. $1.50; Patent 
Adjusts uble Belt. satteen, $1.25; Coutil, $1.50; Patent 
Abdominal, satteen, $2; and large sizes, $2.50. 
THOMSON, LANGDON €& CO., 
NEW YORK. 
[If you order, state in what paper you saw this 


advertisement.) 
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HOME SONG. 
Stay, stay at home, my heart, and eee 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care, 
To stay at home is best. 


Weary and homesick and distressed, 

They wander east, they wander west, 
And are baffled and beaten and blown about 
By the winds of the wilderness of doubt; 

To Stay at home is best. 


Then stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
The bird is safest in its nest; 
O’er all that flutter their w ings and fly 
A hawk is hovering in the sky 


To stay at home is best. ‘LONGFELLOW. 


eg 
UNCONSCIOUS. 

A good reader is an educator. If he serves asa 
clergyman, his reading of the Scriptures sets forth 
and emphasizes their truths. Should he read 
prayers, they become the petitions of the congre- 
gation. Unfortunately, as a poor reader cannot 
hear himself, he is likely to remain in ignorance 
that he does not read well, unless a friend should 
enlighten him. 

The Rev. Hartwell Horne, author of the learned 
“Introduction to the Holy Scriptures,” was one of 
the worst of readers. Being at one time the curate 
of a London church, it was his duty to read the 
morning and evening service. He thought he 
read well, an opinion in which none shared who 
had heard him read the church pravers. 

One Sunday morning, being in conversation 
with his rector, he said that God sometimes gave 
his servants encouragement in their work. 

“Quite true, Mr. Horne,” replied the rector, ‘but 
do vou allude to anything in particular ?” 

“Yes, sir. You know I read prayers last Sun- 
day evening, and, having an engagement, I left 
the church with the congregation. Not being ob- 
served, I heard the remarks made upon the ser- 
vice One gentleman said to another,— 

«Did vou ever hear such a reader ?” 

‘“‘Now I would not be proud nor conceited, but I 
could not avoid taking the encouragement those 
words conveyed.” 

The rector smiled, thinking that if Mr. Horne 
could have heard himself read, he would better 
have understood the gentleman. 


= 4 
THIEVING MONKEYS. 

Few human thieves are more expert than are 
mohkeys, in stealing. They are adepts with their 
fingers and in the use of the strategy which comes 
from cunning and a thorough knowledge of mon- 
key nature. A traveller, while passing through an 
African forest, saw an amusing illustration of their 
thieving ability : 

He and his escort came across a number of large 
monkeys engaged in gathering fruit. Some had 
fruit not only in both hands and under their arms, 
but their cheek-pouches were also distended with 
it. Among them was a gourmand, who while 
leaning against a trunk crunching fruit was also 
busy in looking after that which he held under his 
armpits. 

His attitude attracted the attention of two of 
his companions. They gravely consulted together 
and then separated, each hiding his fruit under 
roots. One, by walking sideways, so as not to 
excite attention, appeared, as if by accident, in 
front of the gourmandizing monkey, the accom- 
plice, meanwhile, hiding himself behind a neigh- 
boring tree. 

After a while the gourmand’s attention was at- 
tracted by the antics of the monkey in front. The 
antics became insults, and at last, the gourmand, 
losing his temper, threw down all the fruit and 
rushed at the impudent offender. Immediately 
the other monkey pounced upon the fruit and in a 
moment hid it in a hollow trunk. But not satis- 
fied with this exploit, he returned to where his 
companion had hid his own fruit, and was busily 
engaged in transferring it to another place when 
he was caught. A fight then ensued, in which 
each administered sundry bites and scratches to 
the other. 


+> 
INSINCERE. 

Lord Norbury, Chief Justice of Ireland, was a 
miser in his love of money, and quite as covetous 
of popularity, and of the good opinion of the pub- 
lic. The two greeds often came in collision, with 
amusing results to his acquaintance. He longed to 
establish a reputation for elegant hospitality, but 
disliked the cost of entertainments, and the trouble 
of caring for guests. 


His invitations were, therefore, always to his 
country-seat at Cabra, which was so remote and 
inaccessible that few cared to accept them. His 
town residence was too convenient, and he rarely 
invited visitors within its walls. 

Once an old couple, who had no suspicion of his 
insincerity, accepted literally his invitation to 
“spend a week with meat Cabra.” Packing up all 
that was needed for a week’s absence, they present- 
ed themselves at his country-seat. 

Norbury was thunderstruck, but his presence of 
mind never failed him. As they waited in the re- 
ception-room, with bandboxes, baggage, lady’s 
maid, and other evidences of a long visit, he met 
them with one of his blandest smiles. 

‘““My kind friends, my dear old friends, this is 


very like you. Now, no excuses—not a word—not | 


a word! 


‘I must positively insist on your staying | 
to dinner.” 


+@> 
o> 


A DEFINITION. 
Even the Turks, with their solemn dignity of 





manner and disdain for levity, have caught some- | 


thing of the European love for punning. The lat- 
est instance of gross departure from old habits, and 
practice of foreign customs, happened in the Cabi- 
net, and the Prime Minister was the culprit. 


The Sultan was in trouble over the decisive pol- 


icy of Gladstone, in contrast with the leniency of 


the Beaconsfield administration, and asked Said 
Pasha to which party, Liberal or Conservative, the 
Queen was attached. 

Said Pasha has passed many years in England, 
and is supposed to have a large knowledge in all 


| INFRINGEMENTS DEAL’ 
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matters pertaining to English politics. But he 
ventured to divert the anxiety of the Sublime Porte 
by a poor pun. 

“How can I know?” he said. “Let Her Majes- 
ty’s name answer your question. Vic-tori-ah!” 
(Whig-Tory-ah!) “is a word that speaks for itself; 
but whether it means a Whig with Tory principles, 
or a Tory with Whig principles, or both, or even 
(one neutralizing the other) neither, is more than 
your slave can expound.” 

The Sultan forgot his question, and laughingly 
said, ‘‘Bou tuhaf, chok tuhaf ;’ That’s amusing, 
very amusing; and passed to other topics. 


+e 
ANTS. 

The long and careful observations of Sir John 
Lubbock, in reference to the instincts and life of 
They 
have model communities for good order, and in- 
dustry, and cleanliness, and care for the common 
good. They can communicate freely with each 
other, and work together, or divide into sections, 
each attending to a special task, as intelligently as 
men. 


ants, have established many curious facts. 


They know each other, and instantly detect a 
stranger ; they never mistake one of their own num- 
ber for a stranger, though he may have been sepa- 
rated from them for months. But they never at- 
tempt to liberate their friends, when in confinement, 
or even to help them, save when wounded in bat- 
tle. Sir John Lubbock took ants from several hills, 
and contined them in bottles covered with gauze, 
close by their homes. In no case did the ants pay 
any attention to them, or offer any help. But when 
he put strange ants, in similar bottles, near the 
hills, the whole body were at onceagitated. Some 
were on guard continually, and in every case they 
managed to penetrate the gauze, and destroy the 
strangers. He concludes that hatred is stronger 
than affection in ant life. 


+2 


FUMIGATING A ROOM. 
A room in which there is an offensive smell may 
be deodorized by burning coffee-berries, or rags, 
or even brown paper. 


The smoke from these substances not only neu- 
tralizes the odors, but really acts as a disintectant 
to a slight extent. In burning coffee, paper or 
rags for this purpose, care must be taken to pre- 
vent them from burning too freely. 

If they burn with a fre ¢, bright flame, the proper 
effect will not be produced. ‘They should be al- 
lowed to smoulder quietly, and they do this best 
when they are thrown on hot coals, or a hot shovel, 
and set on fire. 

An excellent substitute for pastils is heavy brown 
paper which has been dipped in a solution of nitre 
and then dried. This burns freely without flamg, 
and if it be dipped in a solution of benzoin, the 
odor is very pleasant. 


SPECIAL. 


THE 


SUPPLEMENTARY ISSUE 


OF 





OUR 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


Dry Goods 


Is now ready, and all ladies who have not yet com- 

leted their purchases tor Spring and Summer Wear will 

nd it very much to their advantage to see samples and 
prices of our goods. 

The enormous demand for our regular issue has been 
so excessively great that the usual supply of 


150,000 COPIES 


Was exhausted before the season had fairly commenced, 
The many thousands who have done their 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Through as and the universal satisfaction expressed 
upon receipt of goods, is proof positive that our efforts 


the world produce are highly appreciated. 
This Catalogue will be sent 


FREE 
Upon application, by addressing 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0. 


Washington and Avon Sts., 
BOSTON, MASS., 


USA 
COLGATE’ ays 
CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 





fined as the most deli- 
cate and recherche of 
perfumes. The name 
and Oe er of COL- 
GATE & CO. on each 


package are a guarantee 
SOAP. of on _— and uniform 
qa y- 











— a 
NO CORDS on BALANCES 


-——— CORDS onBALANCES ~ 


SELF ACTING 
DO NOT GET 
OUT OF ORDER 





| STAMPED 
| ON THE 


LABEL 














WITH ACCORDING TO LAW 


486 Broadway, New York. 


The Family Wash Blue. 
For sale by Grocers. 


BARLOW'S 








INDIGO BLUE ie WupERGS Si. Pedetehia. 
Fine, Colored wing of the Ancient 


tian Ubelisk and the Masonic emblems found under 
it. Complete tage of Free Masonry in North 
——. Large illustrated Catalogue of Masonic 
id goods; also, a description ef the magnifi- 
cent ato work for A Agents. Sent free toF. A. M. 
REDDING & CO., Masonic Publishers, 731 Rested New York. 


PEE: 





Send your address with a three cent 
stamp to the Aetna Card Co., 53 Ann St., 
New York, and receive 12 beautiful Chro- 
mo Cards, embracing Gold, Silver and 
different tints, together with our new 
price lists of plain and fancy cards. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


MADE TO ORDER. 





Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
sent free upon application by mail. Pieces 


for mending sent with each suit. 
POOLE & CO., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 


YELLOW GLADIOLUS 


Given away w ith overs SS or ng order. Send for 
Catalogue, 
Vv. H. HALL GCK, SON & THORPE 
Queens, New York. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
CARPET-SWEEPERS. 

Best in the world for $300. 
Sent to any address, Money 
returned if not satisfactory. 
About 40 pretty cards given 
away with each sweeper, or 
will send cards for lic, Agents 
ij Wanted. Liberal terms to them 

and dealers. dress 











.P 
47 India ‘st. Boston, Mass. 


62 PIECES ? MUSIC $1 


We have a very hand 2 Choice 
Songs, and 30 beautiful mer ete pieces, a with full 
accompaniment, and by the dest composers. Send $100 
and ask for our Vocaland instrument Music-Book, and 
you will receive it pm. S . W. RICHARDSON 
& CO., 487 Was ington Street., Boston. 


From Steel-Plates. 

Far superior to advertising 
cards printed from wood or stone. 
Sen to any address on receipt 
of 12 cts. in stamps. 

D. GOFF & SONS, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


CHAMPLIN'S LIQUID PEARL, 


Testimonials of Distinguished Ladies: 
Lotta.—For the future I shall use no other. 
Janauschek.—Superior to the one I bring from Paris, 
Titiens.—Your Liquid Pear! is an excellent cosmetic. 
Mrs. D. P. Bowers.—Free from injurious effects. 
Patti.—Send five dozen of your Liquid Pearl. 
Cummins,—I consider it without comparison, 


AROMATIC 
CAMPHOR: | 


A Powerful Combination 
Reliable, Economical. 

oy Large Packages 25 cts. 

W. 0. BBIGHAM, Medford, Mass. 


. 

Sold by all Druggists. 

CATARRH AND THE PILLOW-INHALER. 

The Pillow-Inhaler is a new invention, It will cure 
Catarrh, no matter what has failed. It is a Mechanical 
Pillow. No pipes or tubes, _ It lies on your own pillow. 
You breathe the fumes of liquid medicines from ingenious 

lass reservoirs ALL NIGHT, and whilst sleeping you are 
re cured. Will sewer-gas breathed night after night 
kill?) Then the Pillow-Inhaler will cure—it works on 
the same principle. Send for — Send for testi- 



































monials and trace them up. Addre 
THE PILLOW-INHALER co., 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








to supply all with the finest Merchandise the markets of} | 





Is the Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centep- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Cold 
Medals even by the New York State Agricultural 


ome on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is the 
niy Thresher selected from the vast number butlt in 
ao Tnited States, for illustration and description in 
“ Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting itas the standard 
machine of this country. Catalogue sent free, Address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y, 


VICTORIES 
La 





Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Is an invaluable remedy for 


DANDRUFF. 


DECEMBER 3, 1880. 
Gents,—1 have used your Cocoaine for a number of 
years as a dressing, and am bound to say it is the best 
thing I ever used to remove dandruff and keep the head 
clean. Yourstruly, 8.C. BATES, Westford, Vt. 


BALDNESS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8, 1878, 
Messrs. JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston, Mass.: 
Gentlemen,—I cheerfully bear testimony to the virtues 
of your valuable Cocoaine for the hair, having, by exper- 
ience, tested its efficacy when almost totally bald, and 
after using it for about three months I found anew growth 
of hair springing up, which gradually developed into a 
thick growth as luxuriant as I formerly possessed. 
. RICHARD SALINGER. 
Messrs. JOSEPH BurNETT & Co., Boston, Mass.: 
Gentlemen, —1 wish to say a word or two in regard to 
your Cocoaine for the hair. My wife has used the Cocoa- 
ine over twenty (20) years; two or three times she has 
losta large part of her hair (from sickness), and each 
time it was restored to its full quantity and beauty by a 
liberal use of your Cocoaine only, and to-day not one in 
a thousand has such magnificent hair as she has, I believe 
entirely from its use. I regard it as the best hair prepa- 
ration in use. Very truly yours, 
8. P. SLADDEN, 
88 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











Headquarters fr all Games & Sports, 





Our stock and assortment is the most extensive and 
prices cheaper than can be found in any other store in 
America. We are well up as to prices, goods most in de- 
mand, &¢., as our Mr. Peck visits Europe every year to 
purchase goods, and thereby picks out the best: 


List of our, Various Illustrated Catalogues. 
No. 10. General Catalogue of 1879-80, 12 pages, 700 
illustrations of  Firemen’s, Boating, mae Gymnasium 
Goods, Skates, Model Engines and Figures, Air-Guns, 
Targets, Revolvers, Scroll-Saws and Fixtures, Wigs, 
Beards, and all The atric al Outfits, Clog and Son-and: 
Dance Shoes, Magic Tricks, Musical Instruments, Chess, 
Cheekers, Dominoes, ¢ ‘ribbage, ete., and all the best 
Novelties, sent by mail for 10 cents. 
No. 1, of 1881. ‘Complete price- -list of Fishing Tackle 
ae Fixtures, Compasses, Pocket and C ay ema Ss. 
., 276 illustrations. By mail, one three-cent stamp 
No. 2, of 1881. Base-Ball, Archery, Cricket, Lawn 
nis, Poio, Croquet, Grace or Love Hoops, Battledores 
and Shuttlecocks, Boxing-Gloves, Foot-Balls and Fix- 
tures, Flags, and all the latest Noveltie $3; over 200 illus- 
trations. By mail, 5 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 124 and 126 Nassau St... Y. 





fen- 







) Is Light, Simple, 
] and Durable 
It is the best in the 


All our uenoe guaranteed 
Send for THlustrated Circular and Price-List. 
GHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG. CO. ,Newburgh,N.Y. 


SEVEN WONDERS 


Our New 7 Wonder Cards illustrate the seven 
wonders of the world. 1. whe Pyramids of Egypt. 
2. Statue of Jupiter Olympus. Mausoleum. 4. Pharos 
W atch Tower. 5. The I anging Gardens of Babylon. 
6. The Colossus of Rhodes, and 7. The Temple of Diana. 
These cards are the size of playing cards, are elegantly 
colored, and are not defaced with advertisements. 
(Those who prefer them with our advertisement on can 
have them at the same price.) We will send all the 
cards described above for four 3c. stamps, or these 
7 and 63 other choice cards for seventeen 3c, stampa. 
Dealers will receive samples of 36 different sets with 
Wholesale Prices by 100 and 1000 for ten 3e. 
stamps. Business men in New England are buying 
our cards by the 1000, printing their advertisements 
on and then selling them at a good profit to collectors* 
GEO. W. RICHARDSON & Co., 487 Wash. St., Boston,Mass. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 


The permanence of the Bi- 
cycle as a practical road vehicle 
is an established fact, and thou- 
sands of riders are daily enjoy- 
ing the delightful and health- 
giving exercise. The beautiful 
model and elegant appearance 
of the “Columbia” excite uni- 
versal admiration. It is care- 
fully finished in every particu- 
lar, and is confide ontly guaran- 
teed as the best value for the 
money attained in a bicycle. 
Send 5-cent stamp for 24-page 
. Catalogue, with price lists and 

full information, 


THE POPE M’F’G CO. 


we 597 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


NOOD HOME READING CHEAP. 
KH send, postpaid, six back numbers (o 
of the Cottage Hearth, an Illustrated Mag: 
Culture, containing Stor Poe vs ys Ne “wW 
valuable reading matter, for 25 twelve numbers 
for 50 cents. Canvassing agents wanted and paid liber- 
ally. Address, 
COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE VERY BEST OFFER. 
A PRINTING PRESS. 


Children learn rrangemen letters 

= words an i tof | 

shag into senten., 
es With 

beg outa tea. 





We will 
r selection) 
ine of Home 
Music and 

























The best thing for 
Marking Linen “ever 
7 0a; Ink isi Aalthh 


Boys ‘and Girls will Go well to read this 
great offer. Upon receipt of $1. 00, and Se. 
= e, for The Fret Sawyer’s i 
Home Guest, we will send, Is 
Sawyer's Monthly and Home Guest, a 40 page 
journal, well illustrated, of choicest matter 
perteinios to the art of Fret Sawing, the use of 
he a etc., etc. his matter extends 
through 15 pages, profusely illustrated. The 
remainder of the j eat 
fascinating stories, instruction in thousands o' 
different ways to adorn the home and make it beautiful and attrac- 
tive; a plain montl.! . summary of the news, foreign and 
domestic, together with a number of pages of tide-splitting jokes, 
and choice a from best writers; also, a 2 <opartmnent for 
give org. re oer itis a journal well worth $3.00; we 
give i are. J 6 following premiums pes for the pu 
of buildin aad superior to The. existence: Pod A 
PRINTID OFFIC REE © Solid Rubber 
Family Font pot Al Linen, Cards, Books, etc, Combines 
the he Fear — the Bexibility, Sarena, and 
elegance of the rubber stamp. t free everything shown in 
the cut, with 125 to 150 letters, In older, Pad yo eezers, oe. i 
a neat box, with the direc so the “pay you would pay fora 
single name, This Hates ouetenene be ht for Bey fi than 
retail, Wegive oA free, for the introducing our 
paper to new boa 1 pubatantia and elegant coin purs 
worth at least 5(c., fice ith . A looking ciem, pia cushion, an 
writing tablet combi ed, worth 20c., free. Anivory watch 
charm, containing a ver, ens. Look through one a 
and you willsee the Lord’s prayer, easily read, landscapes, or 
traits of handsome women. Everything is brought out in bol i 
lief—given free. Remember, we pledee the bonor of our firm to 
aivesres these four desirable articles upon receipt of $1.00, and 9¢. 
[or postage, t ether with our 40 page monthly journal The Fret 
wyer’s Monthly and Home Guest. As to our relia nquire 
of Scribner, Harper Bros., Demorest, or any publishing ae in 


New York City. 
ADAGE. & BISHOP, Publishers, 
(Box 2,456) 46 Beekman &t., New York. 














journal is cevoted to 
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THE YOUTHS 


| dozen, and in fifties, and suddenly half of one par- | 
| ty would break off from their fight and dash into | 
| some of the other fracases. 

Almost all the nests were pulled 
whole colony was in a state 
direst confusion. 

The whole drunk was over in half an hour, but 
that short time served to allow the cats to slaugh- 
| ter over fifty of the sparrows, whose combative 
qualities and forgetfulness had brought them too 
near to the ground. Not a sparrow has been seen 
in that neighborhood since. 


down, and the | 
of anarchy and the | 








For the Companion Supplement, Whether eating those intoxicated birds made 
SIRIUS. the cats drunk is not stated. 
The most brilliant star that adorns our firma- — +o — 
ment is known as Sirius. It holds the honor of A BREACH-OF-PROMISE CASE. 
being the largest and the brightest among the six Lawyers are sometimes put to their wits’ end to 
thousand stars visible to the naked cye, or the | discover a plausible defence in a breach-of-promise 


thirty millions revealed by the telescope. 
It has been observed and 


case. In such a plight, an Indiana lawyer once 


admired from the ear-| found himself. His client was a little hump- 








liest ages, and is closely linked with the supersti- | backed fellow, as unattractive in manners as in 
tions of the past as the famous Dog-star of the | person. “Who would marry such a man?” 
Egyptians. thought the lawyer, ‘and how could she sue him 

It would be natural to mfer that Sirius is our | for refusing?” That thought suggested his de- 


nearest celestial netghbor, but suchis not the case ; | fence, as the woman, a rosy-cheeked, raven-haired 
although it is one of the nine or ten stars whose | and handsome girl, walked into court. 


distance has been approximately determined, by | 


‘The marriage contract was proved and also that 
the wedding-day had been set. One white muslin 
and two red calico dresses had been bought by the 
intended bride. The mother testified to the wed- 
ding feast of one turkey, six chickens, one ham, 
and a mess of beans, potatoes, turnips and cab- 
bage. There was also a big custard pie. 

“I made it myself,” swore the old lady, ‘“tand 
though I say it myself, as shouldn’t say it, there 
wasn’t any other woman in the *neighborhood as 
could make one like it.” Upon these facts the 
lawyers for the young woman asked five thousand 
dollars damages. 

The man’s lawyer made only two points in de- 
| fence. First, that the lady had sustained no dam- 
age, as she could marry a much better-looking man 
than his client. Second, that the dresses would 
be needed in other courtships, which would un- 
| doubtedly soon take place, and that the supper 
| was eaten by herself and friends and not by his 
| client. 
| The jury, however, gave her a verdict of eight 
dollars for the dresses and three dollars and a half 
for the supper. 


an intricate process requiring the most caretul and 
oft-repeated measurement. | 
the earth | 
which 1s calculated to be | 
more than a million times as far away as the sun, 
while it takes hght more than sixteen years to 
traverse the distance, so that if this beaming star 
were to-night blotted from the sky, 
tinue to shine for sixteen years. 
The size of Sirius has 


Several smaller stars are nearer to 


than this peerless orb, 


it would con- 
also been measured, and 
brings the astounding result’ that it has probably 
a diameter of twelve and a volume 
two thousand times that of our sun. | 
Let us imagine 

the earth’s centre, 
tween us and the and extending more than 
five and a half million miles beyond, and we have 
a faint conception of the dimensions of this great 
of fire, the largest 
instruments. 


million miles 


a blazing sun stretching from 
filling the intervening space be- 


moon, 


globe measured by terrestrial 


as 
ASKING BOYS’ QUESTIONS. 

If a speaker is not an expert in the-art of asking 

questions, he had better avoid putting them to 

boys in a public meeting. 


The most curious discovery respecting Sirius is 
that it has Certain 
irregularities in its motion had for many vears in- 


however, a dark companion. 


dicated the presence of an invisible satellite. Its The following story 
orbit, position, and size were computed, but no illustrates what may happen: Billy Ross is a 


great temperance lecturer, and at Rosherville, L1., 
| ae : 
| was preaching to the young on his favorite theme. 
He said : 

“Now, boys, when I ask you a question, you 
mustn’t be afraid to speak right out and answer 
me. When you look around and see all these fine 
houses, farms and cattle, do you ever think who 
owns them all now? Your fathers own them, do 
they not?” 

“Yes, sir,” 


one could detect its presenee. 

In 1862, Messrs. Alvan Clark & Sons completed 
a telescope with an object 
half inches in diameter. 
pointed to Sirius to test 
tense delight of its 
companion came inumediately 


glass of cighteen anda 
The 


ts 
makers, 


new tistrument was | 
to the 
looked-for 


1 power, and, 


thu 


In 
lone- 


into view at a dis- 


tance of ten seconds from the primary, P 
; 2 I shouted a hundred voices. 


The news quickly spread over the world, and 


“Well, where will your fathers be in twenty 
the great telescopes were turned to the bright star. | years from now ?” 
It was easy enough to find it, when one knew “Dead!” shouted the boys. 
where to look, anc, ever since, skilful observers “That's right. And who will own all the prop- 


erty then ?” 
“Us boys!” shouted the urchins. 
“Right. Now tell me, did you ever, in going 
| along the streets, notice the drunkards lounging 
| around the saloon doors, waiting for somebody to 
| treat them ?” 
«eo | 
| 


with good imstruments, have followed 
ments with unfailing 
This mighty sun has, 


ellite revolving round it. 


Its move- 
Interest. 


theretore, at least one sat- 


“Yes, sir, lots of them.” 
FEIGNING MADNESS. Pi = ell, where will they be in twenty years from 


Those familiar with the know the 


David's feigned madness 


Bible story of 


“Dead!” exclaimed the boys. 
when brought before the | 


“And who will be the drunkards then ?” 


Philistines In Dr. Livingstone’s private journal,| “Us boys! : 

as 7 | Billy was thunderstruck for a moment, but re- 
an ancedote 1s jotted down of his maternal great-| covering himself, tried to tell the boys how to 
grandfather, who by imitating David saved him-| escape such a fate. ; 


self from transportation. [It was in the early part | 
of the eighteenth century, when the civil power in | 
Scotland made 


its clutches, that the 


BUYING AN EDUCATION. 

Theodore Parker, who ranked among the schol- 
ars of Boston, was a self-made man. He entered 
Harvard College, having prepared himself by 
studying at night, after a hard day's work on his 
| father’s farm. He never attended a single recita- 
tion in the college, as his father was unable to pay 
the necessary expenses, but he pursued all the 
studies of the course, and mastered them as thor- 

| oughly as any of the students. 


short work of those who fell into 
| 


meident occurred, 


Gavin Hunter, the hero of the story, could | 
write. A poor woman got him to write a petition 
to the parish minister to augment her monthly al- 
lowance of sixpence, as she could not live on it. 
For this he was put into jail, the magistrates, 
doubtless, looking upon him as a dangerous per- 
son, one who should not be sutfered to aid poor 
women to auginent their stipend. 

The usual way of then getting rid of trouble- 
some persons was to send them to the army in 
America. Gavin, having a tamily, did not desire 
to become a soldier, and recalling David's act, 


In order to find time for study, he engaged in 
teachmg, and paid his father ‘eleven dollars a 
| month for the hire of a hand to supply his place 
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00 Foreign Stamps, le; set 12 Spain, 7 India, or 5 Bra- 
_ zil, We each. Cat. free. H.W. MEPHAM, St. Louis, Mo. 





ie PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing St lamps. 
Circulars free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 
lls » Foreign, all diff.,2 


STAMPS. wari Pecks eC: 


QTAM MERING cured. Address with 
N 


JULIUS ASHMAN, Battle Creek Sanitarium, 

re n Postage Stamps. 74 varieties, poses . post-paid, 
teliable agents wanted to sellapprova sheets on 

commission, 25 pe rct. Geo.W.Green & Co., Medford, Mass. 


FISHING w ith this 
* bait fish will bite as fast as you can pull 
them out. 38 ce nts per pac kage. Addre 

- B., Box No. 2, Belleville, N.J. 


1 WILL SEND to any reader of this paper the two 

beautiful imported companion pictures, 
“MY PETS,” on receipt of two se. postage stamps. 
Address L. M. FOWLER, Box 44, Williamsburgh, N. » io 


ONE DOZEN ELEGANT CHROM 
CARDS —— 


for two 3c. stamps. No advertisements on them. 

finest execution. No two alike. 

children’s serap-book. = R J a. 
Box 2456. } Beekman Street, N N. 


BEATTY’ 'S ORGANS. 


$125 up. Paper free. Address 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washington. N 
"; NEW Al 
with 48 Orient, Chinese 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. _ Illustrate: 

and Japanese Pictures, Pen 

Scrolls, Mottoes, Ferns, ete. Chinese Cover. 100 Album 

Quotations, 12 Worsted Patterns, all for 15c. 6 tor 60c, 

Fancy Advertising and Picture Cards 100 Cards 

tée. Send Se. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mi uss., Box Y. 
4 4 Y T Y ie | 
MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 


Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. 


500 Mixed 25, Ed- 
+ OX 34, Chicago, Ll. 





Stamp, 
Mich. 


} Immense Success! Fish-bait. 


All of 
» thing for the 
INTIC 





Any lady can 


make them from rags or yarn ata trifling expense. Great 
fs. F permanent business to agents. Circular for stamp. 
.S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 





Printing Presses 


75 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of Type, 10 cents. 
40 kinds of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 cts. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


25 VERBENAS FOR $1.00. 


12 Coleus for $1.00. 10 Tuberoses for $1.00. 
Catalogue of novelties 
Plants, Bulbs, Ferns, ete. 
8S. MILLE 


Send tor 
in Green-house and Bedding | 
Name this paper 

g, Wading | River, New York. 


- MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU ! 


CAXTONETTE PRESS. 
‘If-Inking, only $8. 
COLU MBI AN PRESSES. Self-Ink- 
ing, from $25 to $56. Will do the 
work of a $200 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. Ste amp for cate rlogue. CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


 PUZZOLINE. 


ue and ce me mt. eo rior to anything known, 


atte 1 
Try it “THE PUZZO E 0,,85 Sumnier St., Boston, 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech - Loaders, 
Rifles, and SHOTGUN 
at greatly reduced GUN 
Send stamp for our New 
Illust t 


lustrated Ca sieges (C) 
P. POWELL & SON, 2238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, oO. 


MESSRS. E. 0. WIRES & CO., 


126 Water Street, Boston, Mass., would like the name and 





























address ®f every person in the United States who wants 
an agency for two of the best selling new household ar- 
_Exe lusive 


ticles ever handled by age nts. te rritory. 








For marking any fabric with a common pen. No prepara-~ 
tion. Established 6O years. Superior and very popular 
for decorative work on linen. Also, Payson’s Com- 
bination. Rec'd Centennial Medal & Diploma. 
Sold by. Druggists, Stationers, Fancy Goods De palers, he. 





An Old and Valuable Remedy—I mexeduced 1856 


A combination of the active principles of Peruvian Bark 
with Protoxide of Iron. It is endorsed and recommended 
by oe medical profession as a very PALATABLE 

ROMATIC TRON TONIC for the cure of dyspe p- 
sia, loss of appetite, boils, ete. BILLINGS, CLAPP & 
CO. For sale by all druggists. 


RESEAT your CHAIRS. 
The Fibre Chair Seat, leather finish 
(brown, green or maroon), may by 
fastened to any chair with tacks 
or brass-head nails. Price, upto 
16 in. 30c; 17 or 18 in., 42c. Sent 
by mail, fitted, on rece ipt of paper 
pattern with price and 6c. postage 
per seat. Small sample for 3c. 
stamp. Strong and handsome. 


ako Chair Seat Co. 















24 Washington i St.» Boston. 
d ASK YOUR FURNITURE DEALER FO 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 





While teaching he spent eight or 
ten hours a day in private study, and thus man- 
aged to go through, not only the college studies, 
but many brane hes not included in them. Yet he 

| always regretted that he lost the inspiration and 

guidance to be derived from sitting at the feet of 


feigned madness. A sergeant, compassionating | on the farm. 
him, sand, } 
“Tell me, gudeman, if you are really out of your 
mind, and Ul befriend you.” 
Gavin confessed that he was feigning madness 
on account of his wife and three bairns, who would 


starve if he was sent to the army. ‘Dinna say | the great teachers of the college. But he carried 
onything mair to ony body,” said the kind-heart- | through life the conviction that any young man of 


ed soldier. persistent energy could acquire a solid education 


Going to the commanding officer, he said, “They outside of schools and independently of teachers. 
have given us a mon who acts like a mon clean 


=" 
A SALARY WELL USED. 
The old clergymen of Massachusetts had small 


out of his mind; I can do nothing 
him.” 


rhe officer 


with the like o” | 


going to Gavin, saw his beard slob- 


bered with saliva, and giving nn three shillings : : : 
ao eathin d : = ’| salaries; yet they accomplished more with little 
Tak’ that, gudeman, and gang awa’ hame to | ™oney than many of their successors with much 


your wife and weans. 
“Avy,” said Livingstone’s mother, in telling the 
story; “mony a prayer went up for that sergeant, 
for my grandfather was an unco godly man. He 
had never had so much money in his lite before, 
for his wages were only threepence a day. | 


larger incomes. The father of Chef Justice Par- 
sons was settled at Byfield, with an annual salary 
of $280. 


He had a large family of children, three of whom 
he sent through Harvard College, and all of whom 
received an excellent education, and occupied posi- 
| tions of influence inthe world. A’sharper economy 
| must have ruled in ministers’ households in those 

days than in these, and every penny must have 
been put to good use. 

Jonathan Edwards, the greatest philosopher and 
theologian of our country, had such a narrow in- 
come that his great works, which won him a rep- 
utation in Europe, were written on the backs and 
ends of letters received from friends. He could not 
afford to buy paper for the purpose. His daugh- 


“eo 
A SPARROW SPREE. 

An entomologist of Kit N. Y., having on 
his hands several bottles of insects preserved in 
spirits, for which he 1 no further use, emptied 
them upon the ash heap in his back vard. 


No sooner had he emptied the bugs than the 
sparrows lit all over the heap in a perfect cloud, 


igzston, 


hax 


swallowed the bugs, and in about ten minutes | ters, who became distinguished women, were all 

were drunk—<lrunk as men get--and cut up the | taught certain accomplishments, by which, how- 

same idiotic capers. ever, they used to bring something inte the family 
They fought in free fights of halfa-dozen, a} treasury 





are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in a very brief time. Many who have simply taken 

pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. I, S. JOHNSON & COo., Bangor, Me. 


- Ponte 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 


isa very usefularticle. It 
hangs on the wall out of 
the reach of the “little 
ones,” holds two thim- 
bles,large or small, a vel- 
vet emery cushion for 
needles and pins, four 
spools of thread. and pair 
ofscissors, making a very 
neat ornament for the 
room, as well as to help 
keep things in their re- 









spective places. This is 
- e best selling article 
EVE - One 


little girl, ‘nine years old, in Iowa, 
sold 50 in two days. One agent in 
Michigan has sold over 5,000 at 
retail since last July. Never was 
an article invented that sells equal 
to this. Everybody buys it. Sam - 
with best terms to agents. sent 
on the receipt of 30 ets. in enna 
stamps or currency. Address all or- 
ders to F. M, Van ErrEn, 208 LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL 


SEWING 
COMPANION. 


5&6 of the most Popular Songs, 
25 Samples, and Agents’ Catalogue 
sent free on receipt of 6c. in stam “ 
to pa age and packing, to all w 
mention = Pape. 
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_ GEPHALINE. 


This Nerve Food will cure Sick, 
Nervous and Bilious Headaches al- 
most immediately. Itis invaluable 
for Epilepsy, Ve rtigo, Sleeplessness, 
Dyspepsia and Liver Troubles. 

Sold by Druggists, or mailed, post 


1881. 


NERVE FOOD 


MANUFACTURED 


paid, upon receipt of price, 5) cts, 
RY per box: 6 boxes, $2 50. Send for 
Bam Adie ewem pamiphicts. Addres: 
BOSTON,MASS H. 1AYER & CO., 





13 Te hat Place. Boston, Mass. 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now trav- 








- | to one pint food, 







elling in this country, Savs that most of the Horse and 

Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. He says that 
| Sie ridan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 
| immense sly valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 

like Sheridan's Condition Powders. Dose one teaspoon 
Sold everywhere, or sent_by mail for 
eight letter stamps. I. 8. JOHNSON & Co., Bangor, Me. 


GRAEFENBERG 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
| MALARIAL DISEASES, HEAD. 
| ACHE, BiLiousNEss, INpI- 
| GESTIUN and FEVERs. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 
those suffering from general debility and 
nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 
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“MADE NEW AGAIN.” 
ST. CATHARINES, Ont. 
| R. V. PIERCE, M. D. 
| L have used your avcntin Prescription, Golden Medi- 
| cal Discovery and Pleasant lurgative Pellets, for the 
Tast three months, and find myself (what shall I say ?)— 
“made new again,” are the only words that express it. 
I was reduced to a skeleton, could not walk across the 
floor without fainting, could keep nothing in the shape 
of food on my stomach. Myself and friends had given 
| up all hope, my immediate death seemed certain. I can 
never be too thankful to those who recommended your 
medicines, for I now live (to the surprise of everybody) 
and am able to do.my own work. I desire to make this 
statement in order that those suffering = not despair 
until they have given your me dicines a tria 
Yours resp’y Mrs. WM. D. TYCKMAN. 














CURES 
RHEUMATISMN, 
NEURALCIA,. 
SCIATICA, 


And all Nervous Pains. 
PREPARED BY THE 
Menlo Park Manufacturing Co. New York. 


PRICE, $1.00—SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 











A Medicine that Acts 


AT THE SAME TIME ON 


TheLiver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 


This combined action gives it wonderful power to 
cure many diseases. 


Why Are We Sick? 


In many instances it is because these great organs be- 
come clogged or inactive, and poisonous humors are there- 
Sore forced into the blood that should be erpelled naturally 


KIDNEY -WORT 


IS A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR 
| Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidney Com- 
| plaints and Diseases, Weaknesses 

and Nervous Disorders, 
| by causing free action of these 
| power to throw off disease, 








organs and restoring their 


Why suffer bilious pains and aches? 

Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why troubled by disordered Kidneys? 

Why endure nervous or sick headaches ? 
Why have sleepless nights? 

Use KIDNEY-WORT. It is adry vegetable compound. 
One package will make six quarts of medicine. 
Get it of your Druggist. He will order it for you. 


Price $1 00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 


cw ill send post-paid.) 


R 


Burlington, Vt. 
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IST 
STOVE POLISH 


Labor, Clean- 
urability heap . Unequaled: 
= aitou Prep’re, Gunton, Mase: 









